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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————_.——_ 
ONFERENCE, it is said, meets to-day in Paris to discuss the 
Turkish ultimatum, and possibly other things, though these 
are strictly forbidden, and Djemil Pasha threatens to retire if they 
are mentioned. ‘Turkey tried hard to avoid the mecting, and 
asked for eight days’ delay “to send instructidns ;” but Turkey 
was snubbed somehow, and the Conference is to meet in the room 
where the ‘l'reaty of Paris was signed, —a place selgcted, we presume, 
as a delicate hint to the Russian representative.’ ‘Three sittings, it 
is said, will complete the work,—that is, will suffice to draw up a 
decree which Greece is to obey, or Turkey is to be let loose. By 
next Saturday, therefore, we ought to know whether war in the 
East is to break out now, or is to be postponed for a few months 
longer. ‘The powers present will be the Five, Italy, and ‘Turkey, 
while Greece is admitted to argue, but not to vote, like an ordinary 
criminal under trial. By this arrangement, as we pointed out last 
week, Napoleon secures the casting-vote, even if Italy votes with 
Prussia. 





The superstition of Royalty seems likely, in Spain at least, to 
destroy monarchy. The Spaniards cannot find a King not 
Bourbon among the reigning houses, and they will not ap- 
parently follow the example of the bees, and fatten a private 
man up to the required size. Only the blue blood,—or is 
it violet, as noble blood is blue?—can be admitted to a 
throne, so Spain is driven back on a Republic. ‘The Republi- 
cans believe that they have a clear majority at the polls, and they 
certainly have the masses with them, as city after city rises in 
arms. Last week it was Cadiz, this week it is Malaga, where 
600 people had to be killed, and next week it may be Madrid. 
The wealthy, it is said, look to the Duke de Montpensier, the 
priests to Carlos, and the Provisional Government to some candi- 
date in their pockets, but meanwhile the people are looking to a 
Federal Republic. 


The revolt of Malaga seems to have been very serious, but the 
accounts as yet are meagre and contradictory. Malaga is the hot- 
bed of Spanish socialism, and General Caballero de Rodas was 
ordered after the Cadiz affair to disarm the national volunteers. 
They resisted, and kept up a severe contest for three days, during 
which they are said to have lost “immensely ” and the soldiers 
very few. Some 280 are to be tried, and will probably be shot ; 
but the correspondent of the Star, who knows what the “ Reds ” 
think, says the Republicans of Madrid will rise if any political 
executions are allowed. Perhaps the Government wish that, as 
an excuse for anticipating the decision of the Cortes. 


The Emperor of the French received the various Bodies of the 
State as usual on New Year’s Day, and made several pretty little 
speeches. A ‘spirit of conciliation,” he told the Ambassadors, 
“ animates all the European Powers, and the moment a difficulty 
arises they agree among themselves to smooth away and avert 
complications,” a most satisfactory remark to men who have just 
been ordered to discuss an ultimatum to be followed by shot. ‘To 
the Deputies His Majesty said, “‘ Every year the co-operation of 
the Legislative Body becomes more indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of real liberty in France,” or in other words, ‘Only agree with | 





tion, the Emperor remarked, ‘‘ The sense of justice must penetrate 
our national customs more than ever. It is the surest guarantee 
of liberty.” Is that the reason why, as M. de Seguier testifies, 
the Home Secretary prescribes the sentences which judges are to 
inflict upon the Press? Finally, said Napoleon to the clergy, we 
trust with his hands folded, ‘‘ From what is going on in the world 
we can see how iudispensable it is to assert the great principles of 
Christianity which teach us virtue that we may know how to live, 
and immortality that we may know how to die.” For a school to 
succeed it wants not only good teachers, but some pupils. 








The Marquis of Bute was reconciled to the Church of Rome at 
Nice on Christmas Eve, and is going, it is said, to the Holy Land 
before his return to his native country. ‘The comments on his 
change of faith are very funny. The 7Zimes, in deploring the 
young man’s rashness, and explaining that it can’t after all make 
much difference, since even £300,000 a year in the hands of an 
enthusiast is not a revenue that can materially help the Pope, 
intimates that as a matter of course a youth with £500,000 a year 
ought to be much more fastidious in satisfying himself of his 
change of conviction than a youth with only £300 a year. At an 
‘‘age and under circumstances when delay would not only have 
been natural, but becoming,” he was a foolish young man to do 
as he did, and ‘throw a considerable portion of his power away.” 
Evidently the 7imes holds that the rich young man who went away 
‘sorrowful because he had great possessions ” was quite in the 
right. ‘* At an age and under circumstances when delay would 
not only have been natural, but becoming,” he decided on delay, 
and had no doubt the judicious public opinion of * the coasts 
beyond Jordan ” decidedly in his favour. 


It is not yet certain what the Ritualist party intend to do in 
respect to compliance with the recent judgment of the Privy 
Council on the St. Alban’s case. Mr. Going, of St. Paul’s, Wal- 
worth, writes to the 7imes to say he intends to obey the judgment 
as soon as it has legal effect, but he sees no reason to make a 
change in his services till he has formal notice of the judgment. 
On the other hand, Mr. Richards, of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
takes up the ground that the more the Ritualists are persecuted the 
more it behoves them to bear witness to their real faith. ‘+ Hitherto 
I have never counselled the adoption of extreme gestures of devo- 
tion. Nay, you are my witnesses that I have rather restrained 
you from them. But now I think the time is come when we must 
take a bolder course, and show by our outward actions what is the 
belief of our hearts. I hope, then, that you will adopt every 
gesture calculated to show that you really believe in the incarna- 
tion of our dear Lord. For instance, I hope that when that part 
of the creed is sung, you will one and all openly manifest your 
faith by humbly kneeling at the words, ‘and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made Man.’ At the time 
of the consecration I hope that by the prostration of your bodies 
you will humbly adore God. . . . Let me pray you, for reverence’ 
sake, unless illness obliges you, never to sit down while your Lord 
lies before you on the altar; always stand or kneel,” &c. It ia 
clear that Mr. Richards proposes to illustrate the whole service 
with the most elaborate glosses of gesture in a way that would 
make it an idolatry to genuine Protestants. Suppose the Ration- 
alists and the Evangelicals do the same! We should have three 
wholly different worships. 


The enthusiasts have made a first attempt on the Right 
Honourable John Bright in his capacity of Minister, and the 
object was to enlist his powerful aid in an internecine war,— 
against bottled-nosed whales. Father Newman describes very 
amusingly in Loss and Gain the rush of fanatics upon any eminent 
man who is known to be in transitu between Church and Church. 
All sorts of wild schemers immediately descend upon him and strive 
to engage him for their pet extravagance. Apparently, an 
analogous political fate may be in store for Mr. Bright on his 
accession to office. All sorts of political dreamers will be apt to 


me and everything will always be right.’ To the Court of Cassa- | think that now at last they have got a man in office whose minJ 
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Drew, of Nairn, will not be satisfied unless the new President of | in France in bar of an action for libel, but only in extenuation, byt 
the Doard of Trade will devote a good share of the Army savings the degree of the sentence marks the official tone. A jury would 
to plocing a bounty on the slaughter of bottle-nosed whales and | have given M. le Maire a farthing. 
porpoises, whom he regards as the great poachers on the supplies a ¢ ———_— 

The Trish clergy have not yet meade up their minds whether tg 


of our fisheries. Mr. Bright keeps his countenance, in a political 
sense, well. Ile first replies to Mr. Drew that Parliament is not 
likely to yote bounty money for the slaughter of bottle-nosed 
whales and porpoises, aud on receiving from Mr. Drew reproaches 
for taking so “contracted” a view of the bottle-noses, and 
exhortations enforcing his views in a rather excited manner, Mr. 
Bright merely directs his secretary to acknowledge the receipt of 
the letter enclosing the correspondence with Mr. Loch ‘ on bottle- 


resist the Disestablishment of the Irish Church or to accept the 
verdict of the nation as ‘ unrighteous,” but irreversible, and pro. 
ceed to make the best of their situation. Should the latter and 
wiser decision be adopted they will, it seems probable, prefer entire 
freedom to any half-sud-half counection with the State such as 
would be involved in the appointment of Bishops by the Crown 
We wish those among them who, like Mr. Sherlock and Mr. W. (C, 
oa oti Plunket, have the nerve to look the situation in the face, would 
oo examine the Canadian scheme, and state the points which render it 
A paragraph has been going the round of the papers purporting | applicable or inapplicable to Ireland. ‘They will, unless we are 
to describe Lord Clarendon’s policy in China. It contains one | greatly mistaken, find it much more useful to think that scheme 
important statement and one piece of silly verbiage. We are, it | out, than to write about the injustice of a sentence they cannot 
appears, to adhere to the policy which dictated the Treaty of | ayort, 
Lient-sin, and seck redress when we want it only at Pekin. We 
trust that decision has been intimated to Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
whose rashness in menacing the Viceroy of Nankin, instead of 
steadily pressing on the Regency, nearly plunged us into a war. 
We are, moreover, to pay every attention to the ideas, habits, and 
prejudices of the Chinese. Are we? ‘The first of them all is an 
extreme dislike to the presence of any foreigners at any time or 
for any purpose in China at all. If we yield upon that, we aban- 


A discussion at the Whittington Club on pauperism is reported 
in Tuesday's Times. It was remarkable for a kind of explosion 
of dislike to the Poor-law, almost every speaker advocating 
measures which would be equivalent to the total abolition of the 
legal right of relief. A Mr. ‘Townsend supported the French 
system, which denies the right ; Mr. Webster denounced the right 
to relief ; Mr. G. Godwin would abolish medical charity,—perhaps 
the best form of all; Mr. Patterson, a working-man apparently, 
wanted relief given before pauperization ; Mr. Taverner, a guard- 
dian, would do away with free dispensaries; Mr. Weir wanted the 
5 ETAL workman to become a self-dependent being ; Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., 

General Grant has, it is said, declared himself decidedly hostile objected, as a working-man who had risen, to workmen being 
to Federal grants for public works, railways, canals, and so on. | * coddled;” Mr. Levy thought the poor-law the cause of unthrift; 
Ile helieves it impolitic to increase the debt while any party in the | and Mr. Kitto, Vicar of Poplar, admitted that ‘“ pauperism was 
Union talks of repudiation, and advises strict economy and reduc- | often associated with crime.” Is the radical principle of a Poor- 
tion of taxation. ‘The President has still immense power of | law to be brought up again for judgment? 
defending the Treasury, as he can veto any money bill he disap- 
proves, and neither the Senate nor the House wish to quarrel with 


don China; if we do not yield upon that, the principles of justice 
and Christianity will form a much better basis of action than 
ideas which those who are to respect them scarcely even know of. 








Mr. Vanderbilt and his immediate connections own half the 
Gensrel Geant shares of the New York Central Railway, and control another 
—_—_—_—— large section. A group of speculators made an effort to ** bear ” 


Another terrible agrarian murder is reported from Ireland. | these shares, and Mr. Vanderbilt determined to punish them. He ° 


Mr. Baker, proprietor of Ballydavid, in county ‘Tipperary, a| accordingly ordered his nominees, the Directors, to declare a divi- 
young and excellent landlord, has been shot dead, because it was | dend of 80 per cent. in scrip, exchangeable for new shares, and 4 
believed that he intended to eject a tenant who had threatened | per cent. in money. The shares went up from 123 to 162, the 
him. ‘The murderer has not been discovered, and it is stated that | “bears” were ruined, and Messrs. Vanderbilt and Co. pocketed 
throughout Tipperary the peasantry received the news with | about a million sterling. It is asserted that nothing whatever had 
indifference or pleasure. The eviction not being for non-payment | happened to justify the dividend, which, in fact, is nothing but a 
of rent, and froma farm held for generations, was considered a| new and illegal issue of shares, by which, of course, new pur- 
capricious ove, and Mr, Baker was threatened on that ground in | chasers will suffer. If that is true, buying railway stock in New 
a letter dated December 21, which appeared in the Tipperary Free | York must be very like playing hazard against loaded dice. 
Press. Vhe writer of that letter alludes to a previous eviction of 
aman named Keating, who was removed because Mr. Baker's 
father wanted the land, and the magistrates have a man of this 
name under examination. 


A curious illustration of the violence of the Protestant-ascen- 
dancy feeling has occurred at Limerick. Ata meeting in Limerick, 
a Roman Catholic priest, Mr. Shanahan, called upon the present 
—- Mayor of Limerick to exhibit his chain of office, which he did, 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has made out a strong case against the whereupon Father Shanahan accused the late mayor, Sir Peter 
site selected for the Palace of Justice. It is, he says, very con-|'Tait, who was present, of having removed the links of the first 
tracted, very much too high, and very inaccessible. A sum of two Roman Catholic mayors, his predecessors,—and having sub- 
£1,500,000 has already been expended in purchasing it, and even stituted his own medallion in their place. Sir Peter Tait’s imme- 
now approaches will have to be built at nearly equal cost. All| diate predecessor in the mayoralty, Alderman Tinsley, confirmed 
this while the Thames Embankment offers the finest site in| the fact that his link had been removed from the chain since 
Europe, and the space between it, the Strand, the Temple, and | he yielded it up to Alderman Tait ; and of course a resolution was 
Somerset House would be accessible on all sides. ‘To this Mr. | at once passed condemning Alderman Tait severely, and calling 
Tite adds that there is no necessity whatever for putting the upon the Town Council to have the links of the Roman Catholic 
Probate Office, which requires endless room, within the Palace,—a mayors restored. This, we suppose, the Town Council did, and, 
great saving of expense. We suppose the Carey Street site would | moreover, sent back Sir Peter Tait’s medallion, asking him to 
sell for what it cost, or the State might keep it for other purposes, | substitute links for it, and not to mark them “Sir Peter Tait,” 
but both Sir C. Trevelyan and Mr. Tite forget one point. The] as he had only been knighted since resigning his mayoralty. It 
necessity of making decent approaches to the Palace through those | all sounds very much like children quarrelling about their bricks, 
wretched rookeries is in every view but the pecuniary one clear gain | and one of them reproaching the other because he had despised 
to London. and rejected the bricks piled on by his playmates ; but when races 

The Government of France seems to grow daily more bitter a Simgene gue hayes Saag matte, 1 ivagt to Sos — * 

‘ae Sta ae é ian much deeper hostility than when they quarrel about politics or 
against the Press. M. de Seguier, Procureur Imperial of ‘Toulouse, faith 
has just resigned because he will no longer receive incessant re- ’ ——___ - 
proaches from the Minister of Justice for his lenity towards the| Bisgrove, the Wells murderer, who confessed his own crime, 
Press, and publishes his reasons in the Emcncipation. This very | and entirely exonerated the man Sweet, who had also been 
journal recently exposed some acts of a provincial mayor, and | convicted of it, has been respited by order of the Home Office, and 
was prosecuted for defamation. ‘The Correctional Tribunal | his sentence seems likely to be commuted from death to penal 
admitted that the statements were true, and that the Mayor had | servitude for life. We suppose Mr. Bruce’s ground must be the 
‘illegally practised a system of secret arrests, fictitious employ- | voluntary confession, and the apparent absence of any premedita- 
ment of the public funds and transfers of credit ;” but nevertheless | tion, for the murder itself seems to have been a singularly cold- 
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blooded one, and it will hardly be easy to maintain the punishment 
of death at all, if crimes like Bisgrove’s are punished more leniently. 
Hlis own account of the murder was that he felt a sudden impulse 
to commit it, and accordingly dashed out his victim's (Cornish’s) 
prains with a huge stone, 501b. in weight. The popular opinion 
in Wells, Shepton Mallet, and Taunton is unfavourable to the 
respite. 

Acitizen of Norwich, William Sheward, who had always had 
the reputation of being a very quiet and inoffensive man, gave 
himself up the other day in London, to Mr. Woolrych, the Lam- 
beth magistrate, self-charged with having murdered his first wife, 
Martha Sheward, on the 15th June, 1851,—seventeen and a half 
years ago. According to his own account, he was so moved by 
walking in the street where he had first made her acquaintance, 
that he could bear his guilt no longer, and gave himself up to the 
police. He had murdered his wife, cut up her body, he said, 
and buried the remains in various places; most of them 
had been found, examined, and kept in spirits by the sur- 
geons of the place, who made out that a young woman had 
been murdered, but were quite unable to obtain any evidence 
bearing on her identity. The Norwich police had, indeed, pro- 
fessed themselves satisfied that the murdered woman was not 
a resident of Norwich at all. It is said that Sheward was 
never even suspected. Ife accounted for his wife’s disappear- 
ance by saying that she had gone on a long journey, and 
was never doubted. It does not appear how he accounted 
for her non-return and death,—which he must have given 
out before marrying again. The prisoner reaffirmed before 
Mr. Woolrych the correctness of the account he had given to the 
police inspector, excepting that he denied having accused himself 
of ‘‘ wilful” murder,-—meaning to imply, we suppose, that he had 
been led into murder by some sudden quarrel, and not by premedi- 
tation. He has been sent to Norwich for examination, and will 
be committed for trial there. 


A curious and complete contradiction of a very generally 
accepted political fact was furnished by Mr. M. D. Hill, the 
well-known Recorder of Birmingham, in a letter to the Times of 
this day week. The Times had said, in its review of the past 
year, in mentioning the death of Lord Brougham, ‘ Ile forced 
himself into Lord Grey’s Cabinet against the wish of its chief 
members.” Mr. Hill states that in May, 1831, he was counsel 
for Lord Althorp, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
Northamptonshire election, which lasted a fortnight, and during 
his intercourse with him, Lord Althorp assured Mr. [ill that the 
rumour as to Lord Brougham having forced himself into the 
Cabinet was exactly the contrary of the truth. ‘ My colleagues,” 
said Lord Althorp to Mr. Hill, ‘‘ knowing there would be diffi- 
culty. in persuading Brougham to abandon his position in the 
House of Commons, which he had just strengthened by becoming 
member for Yorkshire, laid upon me, as his intimate friend, the 
task of inducing him to accept the Great Seal, and a harder task 
I never had in my life.” Indeed, according to Mr. Hill, Lord 
Althorp only succeeded by reiterating repeatedly “ that unless 
he would consent to fill the office of Chancellor, the party could 
not form a Government.” ‘This is a curious instance of how apt 
is the public impression of a great man’s character,—even when 
it is a perfectly true impression,—to falsify history. As regards 
his own interest, Brougham was quite wise in inclining to remain 
in the Commons, and it now seems that what the public regarded 
as ambitious self-seeking was probably one of the most disinterested 
acts of his life. 


The Corporation of Doncaster do not seem to be very courteous 
to their Chaplain and Vicar. Yesterday week the Corporation were 
asked to increase their grant to the September race from £1,500 
to £2,000 annually,—the receipts from the race increasing annually 
until they have reached £8,000. Dr. Vaughan, the Vicar, who is 
also the Chaplain to the Corporation, sent in, however. a letter of 
respectful protest, stating that he had not been fanatical in de- 
houncing the race, that he had earnestly sought to hope against 
hope that ‘the abuse of the system might yet be proved to be 
separable from its use, and that an amusement in which thousands 
doubtless participate without intention or consequences of evil, 
might come to be regarded by Christian people with a less sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate reprobation ;” but he could not be blind to 
the great evils which do come out of the races, and of which the 
permanent residents reap throughout the year the bitter fruits, 
and he protested accordingly against an increasing grant from the 
borough fund for the encouragement of racing. He even hinted 
that this application of the borough fund might be illegal as well as 





mischievous. But the Corporation did not see it. They did see 
that they net a good deal by the race even after contributing 
£2,000 to it, and it was said in the discussion that many of the 
charitable grants would be impossible but for the income brought 
by the races. So the Corporation would not even enter their 
Chaplain’s and Vicar's letter on their minutes. They simply passed 
the vote raising the race-grant to £2,000, and ignored the protest. 


Dark dyes for the hair are generally composed of acetate of 
lead and sulphur, and consequently cause paralysis. So says the 
Times, and the Lancet endorses the opinion. We pointed out 
months since that almost the only, if not the only innocuous dark 
dye, is a weak solution of acetate of iron mixed with glycerine, 
which writers on those subjects say gradually darkens the hair, 
and has no effect, except as a slight tonic. That remark brought 
us more letters than we ever remember to have received on any one 
topic, half the old ladies in the kingdom seeming to want a recipe. 
We were obliged to advertise that we did not know it, and would 
not send it if we did, and so stopped the funniest correspondence 
we have read. ‘There is no more moral objection to a hair dye 
than to a wig; but those who want one should consult chemists, 
and not hairdressers. 


It seems that the rainfall of last year was, in spite of the dry 
summer, six and a half inches above the average,—at least at 
Frant, in Sussex, whence Mr. R. H. Allnatt sends his estimate to 
the Times. It was 34°68 inches, the average rainfall being about 28, 
or nearly 25 per cent. above the average. The rainfall of December 
was nearly double that of the highest other month, namely, 
January. Indeed, much more than a third of the whole year’s 
rain fell in the first and last months of the year. The month of 
least rain was June, in which little more than half an inch fell, 
and the next lowest, February, the latter part of which was lovely 
last year,—the rainfall being less than an inch. 


Professor Stanley Jevons, of Owens College, Manchester, read, 
not long ago before the Statistical Society a very curious paper 
on the gold currency of England, the substance of which has this 
week been published. Professor Jevons states that out of every 
100,000 sovereigns now in circulation, 18,671 bear the dates of 
1863 or 1864, in other words, that the total number of sovereigns 
is about 5-356 times, as great as the number issued in those years. 
But the number issued in those years was short of £14,000,000, 
whence Professor J evons calculates that our total circulation of sove- 
reigns is at most 75 millions. In the same way he shows that the 
number of half-sovereigns does not exceed 24 millions. Allowing 
for the number exported and melted down, he calculates that our 
total gold circulation cannot exceed £81),000,000 sterling. He 
goes on to estimate the silver coinage in use as worth about 
£14,000,000, and the copper as worth £1,000,000. Adding the 
Bank-note circulation, and the bullion in the coffers of the Bank, 
Mr. Jevons estimates our total currency at about £134,000,000, 
of which £110,000,000, or four-fifths, is metallic (including 
therein the bullion in the coffers of the Bank). But, of course, 
this represents but a small proportion of the real medium of 
exchange, large transactions being effected by cheques, set off 
against each other at the Clearing House, and not by currency of 
any kind. One of the most curious features of Mr. Jevons’s cal- 
culations is the loss of gold by wear and tear. Ile estimates 
that eighteen years’ wear reduces a sovereign below the legal- 
tender limit. The proportion of light sovereigns in circulation is 
near one-third, Mr. Jevons thinks, and of light half-sovereigns 
near one-half ! 

Consols, at one time this week, were quoted at 93 for the 
February account, but the closing price yesterday was 92} 3 
The Railway Share Market has been active, and Metropolitan 
Stock closed at 108 to 4, being a rise of upwards of 3 per cent. 
on the week. ‘The discount rate for good thirty to sixty days’ 
paper has declined in the open market to 28,3 per cent. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now £18,445,868 ; 
in the Bank of France, £43,205,000. 


Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 


} Dee. 314 Jan. 8. Dee. 31,| Jan. 8. 
| 79 






Brazilian, 1865. 79 Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 594 08 
Egyptian, 1864. | S4 87 Spanish, 1867 ,........... 303 31 
Italian, 1861.... | 564 53gx.d | Turkish, 1858 . 62 64 
Mexican ....cocccsossceses { 143 | 15) sc: SN laeacaaaaal 64) | 62 x4. 





Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading British Railway Shares 
loft off at the annexed quotations :— 


Dec. 31} Jan. 8, | Dec. 31, Jan. 8. 
4} 





Great Eastern....... enved 41g Lon., Chatham, & Dover 174 17% 
Great Northern .. «| 1065 107} Metropolitan ....0.000+ 105 105 
Great Western .........J 48 453 Midland  .......+0.000000 112} 1133 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 128 129; | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick] 99} lol 
London & Brighton ...) 493 50} | Do. York,,.| 874 Sz 
Lon. & North-Western} 112 115 South-Eactern.....c00) 79 794 
Lon. & South-Western] 83 83 | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE NEW MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


GREAT and entirely unexpected change appears to be 
passing over politics in Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals were first brought forward, we were told by all 
manner of orators that they would only deepen the chasm 
between the two great Irish parties; that the Catholics, exult- 
ant in their success, would irritate the Protestants ; and that 
the Protestants, maddened by defeat, would in return assail the 
Catholics, till the last chance of internal peace would finally 
disappear. The nation nevertheless accepted those proposals, 
and what is the first result? It is not only possible, but 
exceedingly probable, that the old schism will come to an end ; 
that religious ascendancy having disappeared, the two parties 
will combine to gain certain secular and political ends ; that 
the energetic and comparatively united men of the North will 
step forward in their natural position as leaders of the 
Catholic masses, and that the Ivish will have to be dealt with 
as a united and resolute people. The mere proposal of dis- 
establishment once made in good faith has broken the Orange 
party into fragments, the leaders going one way, the mass of 
their followers the other. The Presbyterian rank and file 
refused to fight for Episcopacy, a great section of the 
Episcopalian rank and file declined to place State assistance to 
theirChurch above every other consideration, and both together 
declared that the first point for Ireland, for Orangemen no less 
than Catholics, was security of tenure. Dr. Drew, a leading 
clergyman of Orange ideas, was, we believe, the first to give 
utterance to the new thought ; and he has been followed, it is 
believed, by a majority of the entire party, headed by their 
clergy, who see clearly enough that disestablishment will 
throw them upon the body of their people. The objects of 
the ‘‘ Orange Democracy,” as the new party is called, may be 
roughly summed up in two phrases,—freedom of election, and 
a Perpetual Settlement; or, as the Rev. S. 8. Frackleton, 
Rector of Maghera, puts it, the abolition of “ capricious” 
evictions, that is, of any evictions except for non-payment of fair 
rent ; the settlement of fair rent by some authority other than 
the landlord, and, if we rightly read one of the Rector’s illus- 
trative stories, the concession to the tenant of the power of 
purchasing his farm at so many years of its rental: improve- 
ments made by the tenant to be absolutely his property, and, 
in case of eviction, to be paid for by the landlord “to the last 
shilling.”” This programme, which, even if we strike out the 
tenant’s right of redemption, is far less lenient to landlords 
than the scheme which we have often defended under the 
name of the ‘ Perpetual Settlement,’ was received with 
enthusiasm, not by landless Catholics in rags; but by sturdy, 
sensible, Protestant farmers, many of them of Scotch descent. 
and embodies, there is no reason to doubt, the views of the 
rank and file of the Orangemen, who have already, it is 


admitted, broken with their leaders and the landlords, 
have elected Dr. Drew Grand Chaplain, have returned 
Mr. Johnston for Belfast in the teeth of the superiors’ 


orders, and have largely contributed to seat Mr. Dowse for 
Derry, and Mr. Kirk for Newry. It is believed that the 
movement gains strength day by day; it is admitted that an 
alliance has already been formed between the Orange Democrats 
and the old Liberals,—an alliance of which Orange leaders com- 
plain as unfair play,—and it is aflirmed that were a general 
election to take place next year, the vote of Ulster would be 
unhesitatingly anti-Tory. 

The change is a most extraordinary one, and it must be 
inevitably followed by one still greater. The Protestant 
democracy, resisted as they will be by landlords both in 
England and Ireland, by all Conservative feeling, and by the 
wealthy, alarmed at the smallest sign of interference with pro- 
perty, must at last ask the assistance, as they already ask the 
sympathy, of the Catholic masses. They are too few to succeed 
alone, and religious equality once proclaimed, they have too 
few separate interests to maintain by standing aloof, a mere 
fifth of the population. They have little to lose and all to 
gain by courting the Catholic votes, which we may add they 
are already in some instances receiving: and they are certain, 
under the ordinary pressure of political warfare, to make every 
effort to secure them. They will scarcely, as we read Ireland, 
ask long in vain. The priests may dread the effect of an 
“unholy alliance,” but with the peasantry who vote, the tenure 
dominates every question, and if they see tenant-right in 
the distance the priesthood will be powerless, Already 


as 
Catholic laymen are asking in a kind of stupor whether 
the Ulster men can be really on their side, and once 
convinced, they will mass up behind them as readily 
as behind any other leaders, perhaps more readily, know- 
ing full well how determined and energetic the Northern. 
ers of Ireland have always proved themselves to be. It jg 
within the range of fair probabilities that within five years 
Ireland may be as united as Scotland; that the Irish people 
may be like the Scotch, a “ unit” in politics; that in Ireland, 
as in Scotland, Tory landlords may be the only class to whom 
political life is forbidden, who are, in the expressive American 
slang, “ left out in the cold.” Such a change seems to those 
who know Irish history almost incredible, but it is to such a 
change that this new movement tends; and if it succeeds, as it 
threatens to succeed, as many even of Orange leaders evidently 
fear it will succeed, such a change is, humanly speaking, 
inevitable. Men living in the same island cannot agree ona 
question like tenure and disagree on every other, or fight a 
battle like that which is to be fought for freedom of election 
without acquiring some faint idea that it is under given cir- 
cumstances possible for them to be comrades. Irishmen are 
all human beings, subject to the ordinary laws of life, and 
can no more keep up hereditary antipathies when hereditary 
grievances have disappeared, than English Jews can hate 
English Christians because for so many centuries Christians 
persecuted and Jews endured. Once relieved of unequal laws, 
there is nothing whatever in the circumstances of Ireland to 
separate North and South, Protestant and Catholic, while 
there is this immense question of the tenure to bind them 
firmly together. Divided, the Irish representation is a nullity ; 
united, it would almost hold the balance of power within the 
Sovereign Assembly. 

Irish landlords must judge whether we, looking on these 
things from the outside, have over-estimated the importance 
of this new movement; but we would ask them whether, 
whatever the existing facts may be, some such movement is 
not at any moment possible? whether it does not threaten 
changes of the gravest character? whether they have any 
resources of any kind which the Scotch landlords had not? and 
whether it will not be wise for them to consider carefully and 
dispassionately any reasonable compromise ? Her Majesty's 
Attorney-General for Ireland (Sir Edward Sullivan) has this 
week stated publicly and positively that Mr. Gladstone has 
such a compromise to offer,—a compromise which will con- 
tent, if not the hopes, at least the just expectations, of both 
parties to the struggle. In other words, a man whose genius 
for finance those landlords do not doubt, has thought out 
a plan which to be successful must first of all display 
financial genius. Will it not be wise for the landlords, in 
the face of the new movement, of more dangerous movements 
in the background, and of the national resolve to see justice 
done to Ireland, to approach that compromise in a spirit of 
calm and dispassionate consideration? They claim with a 
certain justice to have a special share of the qualities of 
governing men, of a race born to rule; can they not display 
those qualities in the discussion of this question? We donot 
know what Mr. Gladstone’s plan may be, we have not the 
faintest ground for believing that it even approaches this or 
that of the many schemes so often discussed, but this much at 
least is certain. It will leave the landlords the best-off class 
in Ireland, the class with most means, most leisure, and most 
education for political life and social leadership. Is not that 
position, if it can be obtained amidst a decently contented and 
tolerably united people, a better one than that they at present 
occupy, a position which is really a feudal superiority, without 
the security or honour feudalism assured to the owners of the 
soil? Nobody is going to deprive them of any money that is theirs 
without the fullest compensation; and as to political influence, 
could any measure whatever, could confiscation itself, deprive 
them of influence as completely as the Orange Democracy 
threatens to deprive them? That strikes at their power not 
only as landlords but as leaders. Mr. Gladstone's measure, 1! 
it renders them powerless to drive voters to the poll, will, at 
all events, increase their chance of leading them there. To 
use an illustration they will all understand, is the position of 
a wealthy French gentleman so bad that they should prefer 
that of the late Mr. Baker, that of an owner exercising legal 
rights under penalty of assassination, and reject a secure 
social dignity with a distinct preference in political life, to 
maintain a system which is neither more nor less than badly 
hidden civil war ? 
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THE RITUALISTS AND THE LIBERALS. 


ANY Ritualists, and many who are not Ritualists, who 
j are genuine Liberals, seem to feel that there is some- 


and gestures, not ordered by the rubric, which convey,—and 
are no doubt intended to convey,—to the congregation the 
view, not of the Church, but of a small section of it? We 
should maintain for the Ritualists the same liberty to ex- 


thing thoroughly inconsistent with Liberal views in either pound freely their own personal views in the sermon, or at 
advocating, or feeling satisfaction in, a decision which makes | any other time, so far as they are legally within the letter 
the Ritual of the Church so utterly inelastic as that of the | of the law, as we should maintain for the Evangelicals 


Privy Council in the St. Alban’s case. 
to sympathize with the clergymen who light up their altars 
more than ever since lighted candles on the altar have been 
condemned, and to rebel generally, whether on behalf of the 
Ritualists or on behalf of the Evangelicals, against the hard- 
and-fast line which the St. Alban’s judgment has drawn. 
The Guardian, which is usually moderate and disposed to 
respect the law, goes as far as intimating pretty confidently 
that the decision of the highest tribunal of the nation, 
against which there can be no appeal, is bad law, and quite 
indefensible intolerance as well, because it has pronounced 
Mr. Mackonochie guilty of an “ indictable offence,” on the 
strength of a “construction” and an “inference.” It even 


accuses the judges of “stretching and twisting the words of 
J i=] o o 


astatute in order to procure a conviction, ’"—a piece of violent 
accusation almost, we should think, unparalleled in that 
very grave, sober, and usually judicial paper. Now, we are 
as anxious as any one can be tosee our Church truly compre- 
hensive ; but we hold very strongly that a general inflexibility 


in ritual and ceremony is absolutely essential to that compre- 
hensiveness, unless we can take some guarantee that the 
ritual, if relaxed, shall be relaxed only by the common request 


ef clergyman and congregation as well. One would think, 


from the character of the complaints we now hear, that it 


is the violent restriction of some liberty of belief in the 


Ritualists, and not the condemnation of mere outward acts 


which are, in the first place, not essential to that belief, and, 


in the second place, are held by a vast number of people who 


There is a disposition | or the Broad Church party. 





But we can assert for no 
party the right so to modify the general worship of the 
Church, as to make the representative acts of the priest 
mean, or seem to the worshippers to mean, something far 
more special, and sectional, than the authors of our Prayer 
Book intended them to mean. In point of fact, as every one 
knows, the administration of the Communion by the Ritualists 
in country parishes has been understood to put a peculiar 
interpretation on the service from which numbers of the laity 
have shrunk back in horror; and it has not been regarded as 
the mere personal opinion of the officiating priest which was 
thus expressed, but rather as a solemn attempt to alter the 
drift and bearing of the collective act of worship in which 
the congregation itself was engaged. Nor can we see that 
there is any remedy for this except the rule now authorita- 
tively laid down by the Privy Council,—that the Ritual of the 
Prayer Book must be strictly adhered to by all parties, and 
that any attempt to import significant variations into it is an 
attempt to narrow the ground of the Church, not to enlarge 
it. We feel perfectly certain that had the appeal been against 
significant interpolations introduced with the drift not of 
Romanizing but of rationalizing the whole purport of the ser- 
vice, we should have heard nothing of this assertion that the 
judgment is an illiberal judgment. The Guardian would not have 
told us that the Privy Council had “stretched and twisted” the 
law in order to convict a man who had introduced into the 
service what the Prayer Book had not forbidden. We should 
have heard nothing but of the disgraceful attempt of the 


do not agree in that belief to be representative acts done by | Rationalists so to slide their own views into the ceremonial 
the priest on Lehal/ of the congregation, and not mere expres- | of the Church as to offend the piety of ordinary Christians, 
sions of his individual faith, which the late judgment has|and we should have quite assented to the justice of the 


declared. The true parallel, as it seems to us, to the restric- 
tion put upon the freedom of the Ritualists is obtained by 
supposing that a party of Evangelical clergymen had intro- 
duced the custom of turning their backs pointedly on the 
elements during the prayer of consecration, in order to mark 
their private disbelief in the Bodily Presence. According to 
the argument of the Guardian, this not being forbidden by 
the Prayer Book any more than is the adoration of the 
elements by the Ritualists, they could not possibly be con- 
demned for a change of posture intended by them, and under- 
stood by the congregation (some of whom might be conscien- 
tious believers in the Bodily Presence), to mark their rejection 
of the doctrine. But would not such an act by the priest, 
who, in his administration of the liturgical service, is held by 
all parties to be a representative of the people before God, 
practically curtail the liberty of the Church,—would it not 
drive sincere Ritualists away, would it not be held by them 
to be a sort of representative insult to their faith? Or 
suppose that a party of Rationalists who did not accept the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, or of all of it, were to adopt 
the fashion of saying, instead of “Here beginneth such and 
such a chapter of the first book of Moses called Genesis,” or 
merely “of Genesis,” ‘Here beginneth such a chapter of the 
book erroneously attributed to Moses, called Genesis,""—would 
not ajl those of the congregation who accepted the doctrine of 
the plenary inspiration of the Old Testament, feel themselves 
compromised and insulted in a manner which they would not 
feel to be at all applicable to an individual opinion expressed 
by the officiating minister in his sermon,—for which of course 
he alone is responsible? It seems to us that any such 
interpolations of significant gestures or descriptions not autho- 
rized in the ordinary rubric by Evangelicals or Rationalists, 
would at once’ be decried by the Ritualists as all but blas- 
phemous, having an obvious tendency to commit the congre- 
gations under their charge to the opinions indicated by the 
priest thus acting-in the service as their representative ; and 
very justly so. For, whatever we might think of the particular 
pinions thus indicated, it is quite certain that they are not 
imposed on the Church, that a very powerful section of the 
Church wholly disavow them, and that the priest, when 
Speaking, not for himself but for the congregation, has no 
right at all to narrow or specialize the interpretation of the 
service so as to offend any of the sectional views within the 
Church. But if this be so, how can it be denied that Ritualists 
are liable to the same charge, when they interpolate acts 





criticism. For example, we personally regard the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed as not only spurious divinity, 
bad theology, and worse morality, but as something approaching 
to blasphemy. Still we have not a word to say in defence of those 
clergymen who omit it on the days on which it is appointed 
to be read. We wish, of course, to see the law of the Church 
altered in this respect. We hope to see Parliament suppress 
the Athanasian Creed, as the American Episcopal Church has 
already suppressed it. But we hold that the only true bulwark 
of the liberty of the Church is strict adherence to the law in 
its ritual, and if any minister may modify the services by either 
omission or insertion, at his pleasure, there is no guarantee for 
the comprehensiveness of the service. Those who most value 
special portions of the Liturgy and special symbolic acts may 
suddenly, and without a hearing, find themselves deprived of 
that part of the service which went home to their heart. 
Those who specially dread and dislike particular interpreta- 
tions to which parts of the service may be considered open, 
though they may be equally open to quite other interpreta- 
tions as well, may at any time suddenly find themselves par- 
ticipating in a form which says in dumb show, if not in 
some cases aloud, precisely what they protest with all their 
hearts against saying. We do not hesitate to assert that strict 
adherence to the letter of the Prayer Book is one of the best 
guarantees we can have for comprehension. Let the minister 
use his fullest legal liberty in preaching, if he will. No one 
is committed by the sermon but himself. Every Sunday the 
doctrine of numberless jejune and dogmatic sermons de- 
livered in the various pulpits of the land is questioned and 
rejected by thousands of hearers. But in conducting the 
worship the priest does not speak for himself alone, and 
has no right to engraft his own doctrines on those of the 
Prayer Book. He speaks as a representative, and must abstain 
from all implicit or explicit commentary which has a tendency 
to narrow the circle of the faith recognized by, and included 
in, our Church. 

But it is said that however true these remarks may be 
in relation to the parochial churches of rural parishes, they 
have little or no application to the churches of great cities, — 
such churches as St. Alban’s, for instance,—where the process 
of ‘natural selection” brings together such congregations only 
as are really represented by the Ritualist priests in the glosses 
they put on the service as completely as the priests’ own faith 
is represented by those glosses. Now, we admit that if all 
the churches of the land were in the same position as St. 
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Alban’s, the argument against allowing suggestive glosses in 
the way of gesture and ornament, &c., would be much less 
strong. But they are not; and it seems perfectly obvious 
that to allow the different Anglican churches, even in 
great towns, so to modify the meaning of the ritual 
as to express significantly, the different shades of opinion 
of the worshippers, must bring on us a disintegrating 
process that cannot but end in splitting the Church into 
sects. You cannot permit these private glosses on the 
Anglican ceremonial to the Ritualists, without permitting them 
precisely to the same extent to Low Church, or Broad Church, 
or Rationalists. If you permit them to all these, in the great 
towns, how are you to draw the distinction between the churches 
where these sectarian modifications of the worship are not 
inconvenient and those where they are? ‘The transition 
from such churches as St. Alban’s to the lonely church of a 
whole country side is very gradual, and in the intermediate 
stages there will be all degrees of practical inconvenience up 
to the highest in allowing the minister to put a sectarian 
gloss on the worship. Besides, the example of sectarian 
worship is catching, and as we see at present, the prac- 
tice in the Church of a set or clique, in a great city 
like London, will soon be emulated by the suburban church, 
containing people of all sorts of mixed theologies, and 
then by the country church whose worshippers can find no 
other within many square miles. It seems, then, clear on all 
sides that if the Church of England is to maintain its compre- 
hension, it must assert the liberty of the minister only in his 
individual capacity as a preacher and thinker,—and keep him 
strictly to the letter of the law in that capacity in which he 
represents the congregation, and not himself,—namely, as the 
leader of its worship. 





THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 


HE star of Lopez and Paraguay seems at last to brighten. 
When the heroic Dictator, compelled to abandon his 
position on the Tebiquari, retreated behind the fortifications of 
his last artificial stronghold, Villeta, the prospects of his 
country seemed almost desperate. The Brazilian Government, 
after a fierce internal contest in which the Emperor triumphed, 
had determined to prosecute the war to the bitter end,—the 
expulsion of Lopez and the total subjugation of Paraguay. 
More paper money was issued, more recruits were seized, and 
the army of the Marshal de Caxias was once more brought into 
fighting order. The Argentine Confederation, though weary 
and disgusted, still held fast by the Brazilian alliance, and 
thus closed the communication between Paraguay and the 
external world, An army of 20,000 men, supported by iron- 
clads on the Paraguay, was approaching the fortress, which its 
commander, Marshal de Caxias, threatened to take by storm. 
The English Government, deceived by writers in the interest 
of Brazil, was applying in peremptory tones for the surrender 
of its subjects held in durance, and the American agent, Mr. 
Washburne, was openly threatening to exact redress by force 
for his own illegal expulsion. Above all, signs of treachery 
had for the first time appeared in Paraguay itself. Hitherto 
nothing in history had surpassed the devotion of the people to 
their leader. Trained by Jesuits, disciplined by Francia, and 
taught patriotism by the elder Lopez, the people had come to 
regard disobedience to a lawful command as a moral wrong, 
and died in heaps rather than accept quarter without the per- 
mission of their chiefs. Their reverence for Lopez seemed able 
even to conquer the physical sense of pain. “I was waiting,” 
writes Consul Hutchinson, a most unprejudiced witness, ‘“ for 
the doctor to complete his arrangements for the operation, 
when I saw the Paraguayan serjeant, who had command over 
them, approach the bedside of a man suffering from inflam- 
mation in the bowels, now groaning with much pain. One 
word uttered by the serjeant stopped the complaints. Then 
the same official pronounced a harangue in Guarani, and which 
the pilot on board translated for me as follows :—‘ Dog of a 
Paraguayan! are you not ashamed to let the enemies of your 
country hear you complain, and give them reason to laugh at 
you? The glory of having been wounded fighting for that 
country does not appear suflicient without crying for sympathy 
in your suffering! Do not let me hear another groan from 
you, or I shall report you to the highest power, —meaning, 
of course, Field-Marshal Lopez. From that moment the 
poor sufferer never uttered a moan, although he died 
in four hours afterwards, evidently in dreadful torture.” 


This spirit is unshaken up to this hour, the very latest news, a | 


proclamation by the Dictator himself, confirming the state- 


rs 
ment that the Paraguayan women had offered to enter 
the ranks as soldiers,—an offer which was declined,—py 
a spirit of disaffection nevertheless appeared in the very 
highest quarters. A plot appears to have been concocted 
by the Foreign Secretary of Paraguay to deliver up Assun. 
cion, a plot in which the Dictator believed foreigners to 
be implicated, and which struck at the very root of his power 
—the implicit fidelity of all Paraguayans. Lopez, how. 
ever, was equal to the occasion. Arresting all the suspected, 
he shot the Foreign Secretary, and expelled the foreigners 
under threat of a similar fate, concentrated his forces jp 
Villeta, a position of immense natural strength and fortified 
by his father for years, rejected some final offers of the 
Brazilian Government, published a proclamation to his people 
warning them that the Brazilians if they conquered them would 
make them slaves, and solemnly pledged himself either to 
preserve the independence of Paraguay or to perish in its 
defence :—* Yes, you are there, and I with you; we are all 
at our posts, to save the country with its honour and glory ; or 
we shall all die like those innumerable illustrious victims 
whose souls have taken flight to heaven in this holy crusade, 
The hour of hardest trial has come, but the weak and cowardly 
spirits have fallen; it is only the noble and generous souls 
who remain; and more than ever we shall show to the world 
how devoted we are to our country and freedom, how dear to 
us is every victim sacrificed on these altars, and how sacred is 
their memory !” 


An hour of hard trial arrived in November, when 
Marshal de Caxais delivered an assault, and as in 
every action throughout this protracted war, whenever 


the Paraguayans have met their enemies face to face, 
the Brazilians were defeated with heavy loss. There 
were no Argentine troops among them. General Sar- 
miento, the new President of the Republic, and perhaps 
the ablest Spaniard alive—a man fitter to be King of Spain 
than any candidate yet named—a Spanish-American who 
holds that the future of his States depends on education, is 
notoriously averse to a war which if it fails will make Lopez 
the deadly foe of the Republic, and if it succeeds will raise the 
prestige of Brazil to a point inconsistent with the independence 
of all neighbouring States, whose frontiers slaveowners intent 
on the extension of their system cannot be expected to respect. 
It must not be forgotten that the original cause of the war, 
the secret reason of its prosecution, was the necessity the 
Brazilians felt of pursuing their escaped slaves beyond their 
own territorial limits, into lands which merely as lands they, 
with their vast half-explored dominion, want only as a road 
to the great river. The Argentine President, bound by the 
treaty which forbids peace until Lopez is banished and the 
Government of Paraguay overthrown,—atreaty drawn up when 
diplomatists thought that the conquest of Paraguay would 
be a military promenade,—has been unable apparently to 
break the alliance, but he has recalled the troops of 
the Federation, and Brazil is carrying on the war alone. 
The expense of such operations, conducted at such a dis- 
tance and by sea and land, must be dreadful; the Marshal 
de Caxias is sixty miles from water transport, and a 
great portion at least of his army must consist of negro 
conscripts, who, it may be, fight well, but who succumb 
readily to disease. The lax adherence of the Argentines, more- 
over, may, if the war lasts long enough, be exchanged for 
active hostility, in which case his position, with Lopez in front 
and a closed river behind him, would be hopelessly untenable. 
Again, Lopez has cleared up his quarrel with the British 
Government. A steamer ascended the river, carrying the 
British Consul at Buenos Ayres, with a demand that all 
detained British subjects should be delivered up,—a demand 
with which the Dictator, whose wife is, we believe, a Lan- 
cashire woman, immediately complied. All the persons for 
whom Brazilians express such disinterested ’ympathy were 
produced on the deck of the British vessel, and all, with one 
exception, refused to quit Paraguay. Lopez was in the right, 
they said ; he had treated them well; it was dishonourable to 
abandon him in extremity; and, if so Providence willed, they 
should die fighting by his side. They are most or all of 
them engineers and artizans, and they left the ship, which 
would have conveyed them to Buenos Ayres, to return to 
Villeta, and do what in them lies for Lopez and the strange 
people, unique among the native races of America, who, at 
the bidding of a white man and armed with the weapons of 
civilization, are giving their lives for “their own freedom and 
the honour of Paraguay,’’—an incident as creditable to English- 
| men as any we have recently had to record, and a complete 
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reply to those who assert that Lopez is a “mere tyrant.’ 
Our countrymen do not readily express loyalty towards a 
« mere tyrant’ who is also a foreigner. The Dictator will 
robably succeed in defending Villeta, for the steamers can 
yender the Brazilians little direct assistance ; the Paraguayans, 
as we understand the descriptions of the position, cannot 
be starved out, and the Brazilian commander must move every 
pound of provisions as well as all munitions of war over 
sixty miles of, at best, indifferent road. Even, however, 
should Villeta be captured, Lopez need only retreat as before, and 
once more recommence a defence which has already worn out 
the Argentine Republic, and threatens, if continued, to wear 
out Brazil. Should he ultimately succeed in maintaining the 
independence of Paraguay, he will have performed a feat 
unparalleled in the history of the world,—have defended with 
native Indians a native State against the assaults of two 
civilized States ruling subjects nearly ten times as numerous 
as his own. He will, moreover, have solved at least one 
question of importance to the world,—the possibility of so 
training dark-skinned men as to evolve in them the political 
virtues of the white-skinned races,—obedience, unity, and the 
sentiment of patriotism. The Mexicans, as described by their 
conquerors, once exhibited these virtues, but not in the degree 
or with the perfectness of the Paraguayans, who display, by all 
accounts,—those of their enemies as well as of their partizans, 
—a more than Roman spirit, who will not only die, as Turks 
also will, behind stone walls, but who assail ironclads in 
canoes, and when left alone as sentries die contending 
to the last against tenfold odds. The bravest Asiatic 
will not do that, and no race even among Europeans 
has ever, we believe, secured so complete a levc' 
en masse. Whence the Dictator, with his country locked 
up by ironclads a thousand miles from the sea, has obtained 
a fhree years’ supply of munitions remains an unex- 
plained enigma; but that he has them is clear, and until 
they are exhausted or he is killed Paraguay will not be sub- 
dued. How Englishmen, with their love for independence, 
courage, and fidelity, can fail to sympathize with a people like 
this, who for three years have sustained a siege against over- 
whelming odds, and who are prepared to perish one by one, 
rather than submit to the exactions of the great Slave Empire, 
we are at a loss tocomprehend. Grant that Lopez is despotic, 
his nation is his only army, and the despotism is their free 
choice, deliberately accepted, in perference to the only alterna- 
tive, the liberty of abject obedience to Portuguese owners of 
slaves. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND TITE LONDON SYSTEM FOR 
WOMEN. 

. able correspondent in another column answers very 
vi completely a rather foolish and ignorant article in the 
Saturday Review of a fortnight ago on the London University’s 
scheme for the examination of women. That article 
was, to all appearance, written by some perhaps clever, 
but certainly also silly man, whose daughter, sister, or other 
relative, felt aggrieved that the examination proposed by the 
University of London did not happen to be limited to studies 
in which she could have herself passed ; and the writer, taking 
up his relative’s cause, foolishly pronounces the University 
which has proposed the examination to be guilty of “ boundless 
perverseness '’ and “grotesque absurdity,” and (more silly 
still) indulges in very unmeaning and rather vulgar abuse of 
some officer of the University, who appears to have informed 
the young lady,—as it was, of course, his duty to do,—that what 
the University had said, it meant, the reviewer, thereupon, call- 
ing him “an official prig.” Since this curious outburst of 
unintelligent wrath in the Saturday Review, the University of 
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Cambridge has put forth its revised conditions for the examina- | 


tion of women ; and if we understand the Siturday reviewer's 
drift aright, (and his drift is sensible enough, though his viol- 
ence in assailing the drift of a quite different conception is silly), 
its scheme meets his view much better than that of the London 
University. His idea is this:—“A few matters of absolute 
necessity being taken for granted, a girl should be allowed to 
win honour by showing real proficiency on the subject of her 
own choice. She should show that she knows thoroughly, 
and not merely superficially, the main ordinary subjects of 
female education, and she should show besides that she has 
gained a really respectable knowledge of some special subject or | 
subjects of her own choosing. We assume that the girl should 
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. and not before ; that the earth goes round the sun, and not the 


sun round the earth,—but having shown this kind of neces- 
sary knowledge, let her have the widest possible range of 
| special subjects to choose from.” The Saturdy reviewer 
here seems to be aiming at something not quite identical with 
either the London or the Cambridge examination, but nearer 
' to the latter. It is, indeed, evident from the Cambridge condi- 
| tions that a girl might pass and obtain a certificate of honour, 
even though she did firmly believe that the sun goes round, 
the earth; and though, as some English history is a sine quad 
non, she might be plucked for believing that Julius Cvesar was 
a worthy of later date than Alfred, it is certain she might 
pass and get high honours, in spite of a fixed belief that a 
fair pair of scales could have unequal arms, or that a baro- 
meter might be just as efficient if the tube above the mercury 
had a hole in it as it was before. We suppose from what 
the Saturday reviewer tells us that he would disapprove of 
thus much laxity, but the general idea of the Cambridge 
examination clearly is to require, in its preliminary examina- 
tion, only enough to mark a girl as not positively illiterate, as 
that word would be understood of women of our own gene- 
ration; and plainly the Cambridge Syndicate thinks that a 
woman need not be illiterate for never having heard of a 
lever, for not having the slightest idea that in using her 
scissors she is using a double lever, or for being completely 
ignorant of the pressure of the atmosphere and the causes of 
day and night. All that the Cambridge Syndicate demand as 
preliminary essentials, is (1) arithmetic; (2) English history, 
and any geography needful to illustrate it; (3) English 
language and literature; (4) the power to write a short 
English composition. That is what is essential. Beyond 
this, in order to get a certificate, a girl may get up 
(for the current year) the first six books of Virgil and 
Cicero de Officiis, and show a fair grammatical knowledge of 
Latin; or she may get up the Prometheus of Auschylus, the 
Alcestis of Euripides, the Apologia of Plato, and the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, and show a competent grammatical 
knowledge of Greek; or she may get up the Horace of 
Corneille, Les Preécicuses Ridicules of Molivre, the Atala of 
Chateaubriand, and the Verre d Eau of Scribe, and show a 
competent knowledge of French ; or she may get up Goethe's 
Hermann and Dorothea, and Iphigenie auf Tauris, and the 
Thirty Years’ War of Schiller, and show a competent 
knowledge of German; or she may do a yariety of other 
things, ¢.., show some proficiency in mathematics, “¢., in 
the first six books of Euclid, a little solid geometry, algebra 
up to the binomial theorem. and the theory of logarithms ; 
or she may study thoroughly either Mr. Mill's Logie or 
his Political Economy, &e., &e. The candidate will get her 
certificate if she be, in the view of the examiners, not illiterate, 
i.e., tolerably familiar with English historical and literary 
traditions, and general geography, equal to casting up common 
accounts, and to writing decent English with the power to parse 
it, and if she have further ¢o far applied herself to any one ot 
a considerable list of subjects, of which we have only mentioneda 
few, as to acquire a proficiency of the kind indicated. The Cam- 
bridge examination is, in a word, well adapted to show whether 
a girl has been well taught what she has been taught, but as to 
what she ought to have been taught it barely offers an opinion. 
As far as this examination goes, the basis of a girl's education 
is what will pass her in society, while merit consists in having 
chosen and steadily pursued one or two subjects beyond what 
will pass her in society. The Cambridge Syndicate suggest no 
opinion whatever as to what a girl oug/t to learn at school, 

except that she should know as much as girls are usually ex- 
pected to know ; that her mind should not be a blank about 

Shakespeare and Milton and Pope; that she should have some 

notion of the dates of the Conquest, and the Reformation, and 

the Revolution, and what they all meant ; that she should know 

something of the atlas, be equal to houschold duties, to writing 

notes, and to speaking good grammar. They only hold that 

beyond this minimum amount of general knowledge, a girl 

should know something ov other pretty thoroughly, it don't 

much matter what. 

The London University have set out with a totally different 

idea, and, as we think, a much higher one ; but whether higher 

or not, it might at least, one would have supposed, have 

occurred to the Saturday reviewer that there is no call for 

one university to do exactly what another is already doing, if 

a different function of great importance, contemplated at 

















be made to show a competent knowledge of her own tongue, 
of French, and of some other language, ancient or modern; | 
that she should know that Alfred lived after Julius Crosar, | 


present by no University except the University of London, 
remains to be discharged. Now, there is such a function,— 
namely, the reflex influence to be exerted on the course of 
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study of the higher girls’ schools and the so-called ladies’ 
colleges. What the London University evidently feels very 
strongly is, that a girl is not decently educated who is, in the 
present acceptation of the term as regards girls, only not illite- 
rate. She may, as we have said, be not illiterate in the Cambridge 
use of the term, and yet be entirely ignorant of such matters 
as the weight of the atmosphere, or the laws of motion, or the 
very meaning of a “ law of nature,” or of the force of gravity 
and the centre of gravity, or of the process of combustion, or 
that bodies expand with heat and contract with cold, i.e., the 
principle of the thermometer, or of the velocity, refraction, and 
reflection of light, or of the velocity of sound. Now, the Uni- 
versity of London thinks,—quite rightly, in our estimation,— 
that ignorance of the simplest elements of science ought to be 
illiterateness in precisely the same sense in which bad grammar 
and interpolated h’s are illiterate, though it does not as yet en- 
tail a social disgrace, as the latter kind of ignorance does. The 
University of London wants to compel, so far as it can, girls’ 
schools to teach the first elements of knowledge in all the leading 
departments,—not only the principles of arithmetic, or of two 
or three languages, but also the principles of geometry 
and physics, and at least one natural science. And to talk 
of this being in any sense difiicult, much less impossible, 
or as shooting over the capacities of ordinary girls, is 
simple ignorance. When boys of sixteen,—in hundreds,— 
pass the London University’s examination easily and well, 
an examination in which both elementary chemistry and 
natural philosophy are obligatory, it is absurd to say that 
girls of seventeen, or as much older as they choose, can- 
not pass an examination decidedly easier on the whole. Of 
course they ean, if once the schools to which they go begin to 
aim at teaching them these things. And the only question to 
be asked is,—is it desirable that the managers of girls’ schools 
should begin to think that it is incumbent on them to teach 
not only some two modern languages, but the root of a large 
proportion of all the languages of modern Europe, without 
which any real knowledge of their structure is really 
impossible, Latin,—and the elements of mathematics and 
physics, with some one natural science as well. The notion 
that thus much must involve cram is purely ludicrous. It is 
just as true, or false, as the notion that teaching a very young 
child how to speak, and how to skip or climb, and how to ride, and 
how to distinguish its letters, and how to count, and how to write, 
all at once, requires cram. Cram is not, as our correspond- 
ent ‘‘ 0.” very justly observes, in the least to be confounded 
with the variety and breadth of elementary knowledge. Cram 
is not knowledge, but unintelligible statements learned by 
rote,—as different as possible from true knowledge of the 
mere elements of a subject. We doubt whether in any 


eriod of life so wide a rwnge of learning is covered as in the!a mighty expenditure suddenly required. 
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know, and let her learn that something well ;'—it says that 
the conventions of society do not at present require a girl to 
know half as much as it is very easy for her to know, very 
useful for her to know, and very delightful for her to knoy, 
She ought to have the methods of the principal branches of 
knowledge well implanted, and then she will have an intelligent 
command of the ceurse of her own further education ; whereas 
a girl’s taste for this or that, at present, only means in nine 
cases out of ten, that she has picked up some rumour of what 
this or that study really means, while she has not picked w 
any rumour of what various other studies, which might suit her 
better, really mean. The command of a certain elementary 
ground-plan of the methods of investigation and acquisition, are 
at least as important as an object and result of school educa- 
tion, as the mastery of any one method up to a point at which 
the full sense of new power is attained. Indeed, for the 
mere beginning of intellectual life we are not sure that it is 
not more important. The prosecution of particular lines of 
study is common enough in mature life, but the familiarization 
of the mind with the elementary ideas is rarely acquired after 
the first stage. We are satisfied that even if the University of 
Cambridge is pursuing the best course for its purpose,— 
namely, encouraging and certificating special acquirements 
beyond those of average girls, the University of London is 
pursuing the best course for its purpose,—namely, that of 
remoulding the teaching of girls’ schools, and doing for them 
what it has already done in a great measure for the same class 
of schools for boys. 





AMERICAN FINANCE IN 1868. 


HE Annual Budget of the United States has for Europe 
not only a financial, but an intellectual interest. The 
Bourses want, of course, to know, and to know from official 
sources, how far the £170,000,000 which they hold of 
American Bonds may be considered safe, and to what extent 
trade with America will be affected by fiscal legislation. 
Considering that the Union is the greatest single customer of 
Europe, and that the American bonds held here probably 
equal a year’s clear saving of the whole Continent, these are 
points of no minor importance; but even these do not interest 
statesmen, and especially statesmen with a turn for political 
economy, so much as American ideas upon finance. They are 
curious to watch what may be called the dnstinctive financial 
notions of a great people. The people of the Union, unaccus- 
tomed to searching taxation, unacquainted with political 
economy, full of ideas absolutely inconsistent with strict 
financial government, were in 1865 called upon to meet the 
necessities of the Old World, huge debts, large establishments, 
How would they 


earliest years of childhood, when all departments, of practical | meet them; like men inheritors of a long financial history, for 


loarning at least, ave necessarily begun at once, simply because 
the child absorbs at ali points from those among whom it 
lives. School life, when it is well conducted, is necessarily an 
intermediate stage between the vague, wide, loose learning of 
the nursery, and ‘he special proficiency to which adepts attain 
in special branches. Anything unthoroughly learnt is cram, 
but nothing need be unthoroughly learnt only because it is 
learnt only in its elements. 

No doubt the Cambridge idea in demanding a rather high 
knowledge of one or two subjects, to be selected at the discre- 
tion of the student or her teachers, is to ensure not simply 
that a girl shall have learnt something, but shall have really 
learnt Jo to learn, even though only on one subject. A school 
that teaches its pupils what the difference is between knowing, 
and thinking you know,—what the difference is between pro- 
secuting a study to a stage at which you feel the new power it 
gives you, and simply learning enough of it not to feel foolish 
when any one else talks about it, has donea good deal. But we 
maintain that a good school can do and should do this and much 
more than this. It should familiarize with the characteristic 
types and methods of each of the great branches of human 
investigation, and not be content with language and literature 
alone. This is done in all really good schools,—whether for 
boys or girls,—without leaving the other undone. Every girl 
may be familiarized with the methods of the studies of language 
and literature, of number, of figure, of force, and of some one 
natural science, without preventing her from making very 
considerable progress in some one of these subjects. This is 
what the University of London wishes to see girls’ schools, no 
less than boys’ schools, attempting. It ventures to say more 
than Cambridge says,—namely,—‘ let every girl learn some- 
thing beyond what the conventions of society require her to 
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Pitt and Adam Smith after all belong to America as fully as 
to Europe? or like children who, with full money-boxes, are 
called on to pay for toys which they have broken or thrown 
away ? There was interest in the speculation, and to add to it, 
the Americans exhibited in their first great financial acts a 
degree of courage,—or shall we call it audacious self-con- 
fidence ?—which might, we now think, have reasonably 
been expected, but which men who, through the intuition of 
sympathy, usually understand them, certainly did not expect. 
They taxed everything as if taxation made no difference. 
Heaven only knows what they did not tax! Sydney Smith’s 
famous description of English taxation in old days was 
reprinted everywhere, was, we have heard, circulated by one 
enthusiastic economist at great cost, and was laughed at as 
baby-play. Every conceivable mode of business was taxed at 
once to the utmost, tariffs were strained to breaking, and as 
these strong measures were not suflicient, or not thought 
sufficient, an income-tax was proposed, the very first principle 
of which would shatter European society to pieces. Every- 
body’s income was, as it were, officially gazetted, proclaimed 
to the world, for anybody to make any remarks he pleased. 
The proposals made by grave men were wonderful in their 
wildness. One great journal advised that the debt, which is 
probably,—though we admit this is only a careful guess,— 
exactly equal to a year’s income of the whole people, the 
wage-receivers included, should be paid off by subscription ; 
and we see this week, but can hardly believe, that half a 
million sterling was really subscribed with that object. 
Then it was proposed to pay off the debt in five 
years,—which would be possible with a government like 
that of Venetia in 1865,—or in ten, which would be 
conceivable if the whole people of the Union gave themselves 
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pe 
fairly up to that as their one big work,—or in thirty, which is 
not only possible, but practicable. Then came the reaction. 
People were bored with so much taxation—we are writing 
slang advisedly, for only a slang phrase truly expresses the 

opular feeling—and, as usual, showed the national audacity. 
We should honestly like to see Mr. Gladstone’s face after the 
House of Commons had in “asudden and unexpected manner,” 
without any material warning even to the Treasury, abolished 
in one night, in the teeth of the Exchequer, twenty millions 
sterling of annual revenue, without providing any substitute, as 
Congress did on the 31st of March, 1868, by the Bill ‘ exempt- 
ing” every manufacture from taxation except alcohol and 
tobacco. Would the Premier have died “right away” of 
horror? or would he—it is much more probable—have declared 
that so revolutionary a mood was just the one for proposing a 
Bill to pay the Debt, and have passed that? Anyhow, the 
Americans dared it, and we are not quite sure that for 
once—the example is absolutely unique—the instinct of 
a whole people was not wiser than its reason, even in a 
matter of scientific finance. So utterly preposterous was the 
internal revenue law, so directly was it placed upon the 
very sources of national wealth, so unbearable in fact was it, 
that a temporary deficit in the Treasury, though a calamity 
abhorred of all sound financiers, was probably less dangerous 
to the future of the nation than a continuance of the imposts. 
The true method, of course, would have been to sweep away 
the “internal”’ tax system, 7.e., the excise placed on every 
manufacture, and replace it temporarily by an eighteenpenny 
income-tax ; but it must be remembered that the financiers of 
the Union believed that they had a large surplus applicable to 
the payment of the debt, that their protective tariff would 
evolve new wealth not only for manufacturers, which is true, 
but for the nation, which is absurd, and that they were 
adding something like an English county a year to the area 
of their productive taxation. What, they thought, can ex- 
haust a country in which 200,000 fresh male adults find every 
year comfortable provision ? 

Experiments of this kind, some of them very clever, some 
of them slightly mad, some of them a little childish,—nothing, 
for instance, can convince an average American that if you sell 
sixpenn’orth of exports and get back sevenpenn’orth of im- 
ports you are richer by a penny,—make American finance 
interesting, and it is worth while just to look at the gross 
results. We are not writing of moral results, of the readi- 
ness or unwillingness of the people to repudiate, of whiskey 
frauds or purchased exemptions; but only as auditors might 
write of the actual cash result of the actual measures adopted, 
and so far carried out that the cash mentioned did actually 
reach the Treasury, and the outlays mentioned actually 
had to be paid. Well, Mr. M‘Culloch, amidst many dis- 
courses usually very able, but to English ears just a 
little trite, and some prophetic speculations which, for 
practical purposes, are worth very little indeed,—hardly, say, 
twice as much as M. Fould’s budgets, or those wonderful 
Indian “ estimates,”—gives one distinct account. Taking the 
dollar at 4s., which is in a rough way an accurate value, 
half the revenue being paid and spent in coin and half in 
greenbacks, the Treasury of the Union in the year ending 
June 30, 1868, 














RECEIVED, 
NE IIE is icvscscnvikbanwaseerccnanbeiheiomiuaaal £32,592,319 
MEMOD | Sicnosicdcdsodatinaes tvebmetetiaakeemmualientiats 269,763 
ee cee ciinieiiinmieaibiesamieniats 357,629 
Internal Revenue, i.e., Alcohol and Tobacco Excise 38,217,718 
PEPOANIIOR Sis ck sensihcsapeacriinneiminaanadamiabectsie 9,389,806 
Total, exclusive of Loans .......ccccccccscescoccecceees J £81,127,235 

And the Department 

EXPENDED, 
For Civil Service............000- Mebaiadanitiniiaiebbinhions £12,002,203 
For Pensions and Indians ..........ceccecsecesesesseeee 5,576,614 
i EE LE RR AE TE 24,649,329 
For Navy ..... iiescislaldipniliintansiseseelaaeeniaelbaocaiaiamnnlia silence 5,155,102 
For Interest on Debt ........ Snlinicienennabinisividaeeaties 28,084,809 
Total, exclusive of Principal of Debt ...........00+ £75,468,057 


We say nothing of Mr. M‘Culloch’s advice about reductions, | 
and new taxes, and all manner of measures not yet passed, and | 
simply ask whether, judged by European standards, that is or | 
1s not a good Treasury Budget. Those are the bare facts of the 
year as officially reported to Parliament, apart from all specu- 
lation and all bewildering chatter about future facts, and what | 
may be done by a silent President and an unknown Congress, 
and those facts seem to us good facts. If any such facts were 
reported from France, or Russia, or Austria, or any great | 


| European country except Great Britain, their securities would 

‘almost inevitably rise to par, an event which is considered on 
‘Change proof almost inspired that the country in which it 
‘occurs is well governed. An untaxed people, with the means 

| of using its money at ten per cent. in its daily business, con- 
sents to a taxation of £81,000,000, six millions more than it 
wants, and pays it up in cash. 

It seems to us that the main fact for Europe is, then, that 
| the Government of the United States can get the cash it 
| wants,—and more, and does get it. Most Governments don't. 
‘It is, of course, true that the debt is very heavy, and made 
i heavier by vague talk about an impossible repudiation ; that 
'when Mr. M‘Culloch advises reductions till the surplus amounts 
to £10,000,000 a year, he shows financial wisdom ; that the 
tariff is ridiculously heavy, crushing consumers to pay manu- 
facturers more than they earn; that the frauds in collecting 
taxes, especially on alcohol, are astounding; that the Union 
wants a permanent revenue service ; that there is almost reck- 
less carelessness about temporary increase in debt; that the 
debt will have to be increased twenty millions sterling, if 
the overplus of paper currency is to be absorbed ; and finally, 
that the preposterous system which leaves the Financial Secre- 
tary and Congress to resolve apart from each other, makes 
all financial administration a series of legislative jerks, 
impelling the machine now this way and now that; and 
finally, that no European can understand how any decent 
man like Mr. M‘Culloch, with an avowed respect for the 
Eighth Commandment, can remain financial clerk to a Pre- 
sident who recommends open robbery ; but in spite of all that 
and much more of the same kind, the broad brutal fact 
remains. The Union did last year need £75,000,000 in cash, 
and did raise £81,000,000, and that without outery against 
the total amount or unendurable indent upon the national 
resources. That is not, of course, proof that the Government 
of Washington always will raise what it wants, but it is very 
strong evidence that it has the cash at command, and is not 
unwilling to spend it in providing for what it needs, its credit 
included. Does any State in the world do more? Does any 
except our own do anything like as much ? 


THE MAN WITH TWO MEMORIES. 

HE curious, though by no means unexampled case of George 
Nickern, a German, of New Orleans, who, after being all 

but killed by a fall from a platform some months ago, and for 
many weeks entirely deprived of the use of every sense as well as of 
consciousness, has recovered his health completely and his powers 
of mind,—his memory excepted, which at present dates entirely 
from the beginning of his recovery, and is a complete blank as to 
all and every one,—persons, words, things,—his knowledge of 
which had been acquired before the fall, cannot but suggest the 
question what relation memory really has to the personal identity 
of man. The lad to whom we have referred seems to have been 
for a month at least in a condition of complete detachment from 
the outer world, without any power of sight, or hearing, or speech ; 
at the end of seven weeks he had recovered these senses and could 
use his tongue freely, but he retained no glimmer of recollection 
of any word, either of his native German or of English, which he 
had known before the accident, and his own mother and other 
friends were to him entirely new acquaintances, whom he 
had to learn to know afresh. He had to begin acquiring the 
language of those around him as if he had been an infant, and his 
progress was almost as slow. Still, all his faculties seemed acute 
and bright, and, dating from the origin of his new memory, he 
seemed to retain impressions well. is case is not a unique one. 
It is not impossible, if we may judge by some similar cases, that 
he should suddenly recover some day the whole of his suddenly 
extinguished stock of knowledge. ‘There is an old case commonly 
cited in works on Psychology, of a student of Philadelphia 
whose memory was suddenly annihilated by a fever. Ile began 
painfully learning everything afresh, and had got as far as Latin 
and just mastered the Latin grammar, when his whole stock of 
previous knowledge returned as suddenly as it left him. Nay, it 
is even quite possii/e that this New Orleans lad might, if he had 
a fever, or a fresh fall, or any new disturbance of the brain, 





recover his old memory, and lose his new one, i.¢., recover the 


recol'ection of all that he knew before the accident, and lose the 
memory of all that he has acquired since. Cases are on record of 
this sort of alternating memory, due to some fever, the first attack 
of which modified seriously, we suppose, the conditiou of the 
nervous system, and the second attack of which reinduced the 
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old condition of the brain, obliterating completely the later 
phase. It is quite conceivable, then, that George Nickern 
may some day suddenly recover the memory of the first 
twenty years of his life, and at the same moment lose that 
of the interval between the end of his twentieth year and the 
date at which this second solution of continuity might take place. 
These curious phenomena suggest very forcibly the question, what 
relation memory has to the personal life of men. They force 
upon us the impression that, though Plato’s notion of the pre- 
existence of the soul during one or perhaps more than one all but 
utterly forgotten terms of life and experience, the faint shadows of 
which sometimes flit obscurely before the startled mind, may be, 
and probably is, a mere dream,—yet there is, at least, no sort of 
impossibility, no sort of contradiction to the ascertained possibili- 
ties of life, in the conception. (George Nickern isa living example 
of a man who has pre-existed for twenty years on this earth before 
his own memory can authenticate for him any one act of his life. In 
his case we happen to have plenty of witnesses of what he was and 
what he did, before his new term of life began ; and we only wish, 
by the way, that the New Orleans physicians would publish an 
rccurate and authentic account of ail the discontinuities and con- 
uities between his pre-existent life and character and his 
present life and character. It is not enough to know that he has 
to bevin learning everything afresh. We want to know whether 
his character is materially changed, and in what direction,— 
whether, having been, for instance, cautious or rash, he is now the 
same, or of an opposite disposition,—whether, having been kind or 
inconsiderate, he has altered or not in that respect,—whether his 
moral and religious nature shows any sort of close analogy to what 
it was before, or any very marked contrast, —whether, having been 
selfish, for instance, he has become disinterested, or having been 
disinterested, he has become selfish,—whether his fasfes are mate- 
rially altered or not by the great severance of the thread of his re- 
collection,—in a word, in what respects he reminds those who knew 
him of what he was before the accident, and in what respects, 
besides his memory, he is changed. The New Orleans physicians 
ought to carefully investigate and record these things, as it will be 
obvious to every one that they are of the highest psychological 
interest. But, to return to the reflections which his case suggests, 
it is perfectly clear that what has happened, in consequence of a 
special event in his case, might have happened in the case of every 
man, supposing that all our minds had had a previous existence, 
and that the embodiment of them in our present organizations 
which becomes complete at birth had a universal tendency to snap 
the chain of memory, just as George Nickern’s memory has been 
snapped by his fall. Of course this is quite unfounded hypothesis. 
But it is at least a possible hypothesis. If one man can lead two lives 
without any ray of recollection of his first life entering into his 
second life, we may all do so, if there were any general cause 
operating on all of us, at all similar to the special cause which we 
see operating on him now. Nay, in some sense we do all lead 
two lives, of one of which we have no record or memory, and of the 
other of which we have,—the life of sleep and the life of waking. 
The life of sleep,—which Jouffroy has very ably shown to be in 
all probability one of continuous intellectual activity, one of con- 
tinuous dream, though nine-tenths of what we dream we imme- 
diately and utterly forget,—is, as far as we know, not one of any 
coherence, still less of progress, but of utterly incoherent imagery, 
in which we accumulate no experience, have no communion with any 
reality outside ourselves, and are incapable even of self-knowledge 
or self-study. But not the less is it a life, though it be a mere 
kaleidoscope of immediately forgotten pictures, and a life which, 
though under very different conditions, is our own life, and no one 
Well, if everybody lives two lives, one of which is 
usually bound together by a chain of more or less continuous 
memory and recollection, and one not,—and if now and then we 
find an individual living two lives, both of which are coherent in 
themselves, though they are, as regards memory, mutually exclusive, 
—it seems quite certain that the personal self, the ‘ 1,’ is something 
absolutely independent of memory, something which might become 
as independent of memory as Plato suggested when he supposed 
that each individual soul was subjected to a whole series of lives, 
all of them separate wholes without conscious reference to each 
other, yet all of them united by some continuity of will and 
character which makes the discipline of the one supplementary to 
the discipline of the other. Nay, it is even quite conceivable that 
the same mind should be leading simultaneously different lives 






else's, 


under different forms of organization in a number of different | 


worlds,—that I may, at the moment I write, be, without knowing it 
as an inhabitant of this planet, living a distinct life and career in 
Mars and Jupiter and Saturn, in all of which lives there is a 


| principle of identity, in spite of the different conditions under 
which I live them. Nothing is more certain than that in this life 
we are influenced by perceptions, and sensations, and even, odd 
as it sounds to say so, by ideas, of which we are not conscious, 
j Phat which is, by itself, invisible——too minute to be visible— 
; yet clearly makes some impression on our organs of sight, and 
/may, therefore, be said to be seen,—for it is only an aggregate of 
| magnitudes too small to be seen which constitutes every magnitude 
| which we do see. And so, too, it is certain that there are, so to 
| say, subterranean connections between the links of many chains of 
association, which carry on our mind from one term of conscious 
| thought to another, without resting even for an instant on the 
| intermediate link which really binds the two together, and with. 
out giving us even the chance of remembering what it was. And 
if this be so,—as it certainly is,—there is certainly nothing incon- 
ceivable in the notion that each of us may be living two or three 
simultaneous lives, under different conditions in different worlds, 
—though, of course, there is not the smallest reason to suppose 
that it is so. 

We have put these somewhat paradoxical hypotheses only to 
give still more definiteness to our view, that none of them would 
touch in the least,—nay, that all of them assume and presuppose, 
—a real personal identity, uniting the dissevered and fragmentary 
lives, which we have shown or assumed to be breken ito two or 
more parts, either by some failure of memory in time, or by some 
cleavage of it into parallel aud uncommunicating planes. George 
Nickern has already had two lives, two distinct reaches of con- 
sciousness, utterly exclusive of each other. In what sense, then, 
is he still the same man that he was before the accident? We 
should say in this,—that, though no obligation incurred, no affec- 
tion formed, no hope indulged, no fear entertained, before his 
accident, remains to him now in the form of conscious experience, 
yet his character is doubtless still that which his previous life, 
together with his recent sufferings and new experience, have made 
it,—that even the obliterated experience, though it does not act 
consciously upon him, acts upon him unconsciously through the 
character it helped to form, that what he now is, as a moral 
being, depends in all probability much more on his own acts 
during the first twenty years of his life, of which he can recol- 
lect nothing, than on the few acts of his second infancy which 
have accumulated only during two or three months. Ilis second 
infancy is not, and cannot be, in any way like his first. The 
store of experience by which he was guided before the accident 
is gone, but the character trained by that experience remains; 
and you might as well say that a blossom is independent of the 
stages of seed, root, stalk, and leaf, because it has no memory or 
record of them, as that George Nickern is so because he has lost 
the memory and record of them. No doubt his character shows 
somewhat differently under its new conditions, as all our 
characters would show differently if we had suddenly either 
a vast accession or a vast diminution of our ordinary re- 
sources. Put a man under quite new circumstances, and he will 
probably appear in quite a new light; but what he is in these 
new circumstances is not the less, in some sense, the resultant of 
what he was in the old, and of the new influences brought to bear 
on him. Supposing, for instance, that it were possible for the whole 
of any nation to get up some morning with a completely blank 
memory, the wife not knowing the husband, nor the husband the 
wife; the mother her children, nor the children their mother; the 
creditor his debtors, or the debtors their creditor; in short, with 
every transaction clean wiped out, except those on record, and 
they, for the time, utterly unintelligible, because the key to the 
national language, as well as to all the appliances of civilization, 
would have been lost,—yet even then, we take it, the characters 
of men would be so much influenced by their unrecollected and 
unconscious past, that, after a very few years of imparted teach- 
ing, we should probably have the same men_ philanthropists 
who were philanthropists before,—burglars, or something like it, 
who were burglars before,—misers who were misers before, selfish 
pursuers of pleasure who were selfish pursuers of pleasures before, 
—and so forth. Any returning citizen who had not been included 
in the general blight of memory would soon perceive how 
the unremembered past was shooting anew in the present, and 
would probably make the observation that essential as memory is 
to the business of life and its duties, the most important influence 
of the past over the present is one not exerted through the 
memory, but through the active tendencies of emotion and cha- 
racter, which are unconsciously, and not consciously, due to past 
‘life. A whole nation of George Nickerns would soon become as 
' different from each other as they were before their loss of memory, 
, and in most cases by diverging from each other in the same direc- 
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ons as they had diverged in before they were suddenly reduced 
to the same level of experience. The old would have, if not the 
game advantages over the young as before,—or the same disadvan- 
tages, as the case might be,—still the greater part of their old 
advantages,—or disadvantages ;—the discipline, or want of dis- 
cipline, would be there, though wrapt up in the shape of a species 
of taste or habit of mind, of which they could give no account,— 
the caution, so far as it had been worked up into their practical 
nature, though, of course, not so far as it was a mere memory of 
pain and failure, would remain; the taste, so far as it had been 
educated and cultivated, would remain, though it would have lost 
the clue to its own discriminations; finally, the reverence of 
mind, the devotional disposition would be ready in the Christian, 
though the grasp of the historical sources of it would have 
yanished away. ‘lhe destruction of memory would be to some 
vast relief, and to others a terrible loss of the best happiness of 
life, but we believe very strongly that it would be very far indeed 
from making “all things new.” ‘The old lives again in the new 
in a way that defies oblivion to wipe it out. 


THE EMPIRE OF NOVELS. 

N essayist, in the number of the Westminster Review published 
A this week, asks a question which, though purely speculative, 
has an interest for the students of English Literature. He asserts 
with great justice that Fiction has attained in England a kind of 
“empire,” which enables it to overshadow for the time almost 
every other kind of non-political literature. Nothing except a 
successful journal is so much read as a successful novel, no man 
except a great orator has the audience of a great novelist, and no 
literary production whatever, not even a first-class poem, is so 
sure to be minutely discussed as a first-class story. ‘To thousands 
of Englishmen Mr. ‘Trollope’s personages are as real as the person- 
ages of comedy were to their grandfathers, and writers like 
Thackeray exercise a far more decisive influence on manners, 
if not on opinions, than Congreve or Sheridan could have claimed. 
The religious world, which has frequently defied the ‘Theatre, has 
been beaten by the Novel, and the masses who never open Jn MJemo- 
riam know Nicholas Nickleby by heart. The empire, such as it is, is 
undeniable ; but, asks the reviewer, ‘‘ Can it be held a matter of 
absolute certainty that the dominion of the English novel, which 
began in 1741, with Pamela, will prove more enduring,”—than 
that of, say, the Attic drama, which lasted only a hundred years? 
He makes no effort to answer his own question, but it is clear that 
he inclines to a negative reply ; and we confess that, in spite of 
many present appearances, we agree, with one material qualifica- 
tion, in his opinion. We doubt, in fact, whether the Novel, at all 
events in its present shape, has not passed the zenith of its power. 
No opinion of a purely speculative kind is more difficult to justify 
by argument, and no argument can on such a point be absolutely 
conclusive, but there are some considerations tending towards a 
conclusion which our readers can easily estimate for themselves. 

it is, for example, we believe nearly certain that while the habit 
of reading novels for themselves, and not merely to pass away 
time, is increasing, like all other forms of reading, among the less 
educated, it is dying away among the more cultivated section of 
society. ‘They will read only novels supposed to be exceptional 
either from the genius displayed in them, or the specialty of the 
plot they develop, or it may be something sensational or morbid 
in the characters depicted. Ordinary novels bore them, and as 
the supply of extraordinary novels is limited, the habit of novel- 
reading rapidly declines. It is the commonest of occurrences to 
hear such men declare that they cannot get through novels, and 
the change of taste in them is sure sooner or later to be a change 
of taste in the public. ‘There is no evidence of a contempt of 
the old kind for novels, but of a decline of regard for them which 
makes itself visible in the decreasing attention they command in 
the reviews, a decrease which has been marked for some time even 
in journals of a strictly literary kind. While George Eliot writes, 
the publication of a novel must every now and then be a literary 
event; but the book of the season is more and more rarely a 
story. The production of stories—good stories, too—does not 
decrease; but the taste for them, and above all, the belief 
in them as important works, certainly docs. Similar tastes 
have declined before, and in all probability will decline again. 
Nobody, for example, now thinks the production of a new comedy 
an event, or cares very much to see a first representation, or is 
much interested in gossip about it, or above all, dreams of reading 
it. Comedies were read once as novels are now, but we doubt if 
Mr. Lacy ever sells a copy of a “ play” to any one not impelled 





critic, and we feel quite sure that to most men the effort to read a 
production of the kind would be intolerably wearisome. ‘here 
exists, in fact, a dislike to read dialogue except in a novel which 
is strange, considering how large a part dialogue plays in most 
stories, notably in Mr. ‘Trollope’s, and how popular that form of 
discussion once became. Long dialogues are scarcely tolerated 
even on the stage, where they have every aid to make them 
real, and it would require genius greater than that of W. 5. 
Landor to make a new series of ‘ Imaginary Conversatigns’ sell. 
If any one doubts this remark, let him read the comments of the 
day on the Noctes Ambrosian, and then sit down and try to read 
those enthusiastically admired conversations, There is no par- 
ticular reason for the change that we know of, except the grow- 
ing taste for realism even in the forms of literary work, and that 
taste as it develops is sure to react more or less against all but one 
kind of fiction, and may possibly operate against the popularity of 
allkinds. We suspect that the most remarkable featurein thehistory 
of novels, their inability to keep alive, is due, in a great measure, to 
this taste. Nothing is true in most novels except their descriptions 
of manners, and the instant those descriptions cease, from social 
changes, to be true, the novels themselves disappear. There never 
was a body of literature with so little vitality in it. The number 
of novels which have really lived,—lived, that is, in any just sense 
of the word, as books which most men read, at all events, once,— 
may be counted on the fingers, aud we question if so many as ten 
will, except as literary curiosities, survive two centuries. If the 
taste for reading thei were a permanent mental desire, as, for 
example, the taste for poetry certainly is, the destruction could 
hardly be so rapid, or the oblivion so complete. 

It may be said that as the habit of reading is not likely to de- 
cline, and as novels are the pleasantest form of light reading, the 
supply will always keep pace with the demand. That may be 
true, without affecting the question, which is not the sale of novels, 
but their place in literature, their “ empire,” as the Westminster 
reviewer calls it; but we are inclined to question if it is true. We 
suspect that as the mechanical appliances of communication im- 
prove, all kinds of light reading will be swallowed up by the most 
sensational of all, the hourly history of the world, its doings and 
its people. This tendency is already noted in America; and 
even in England, where people adhere longer to habits, 
the journal, and especially the journal of news, threatens to 
supersede the novel. People are, on the whole, more amused by 
seeing ** what is going on” than by reading what imaginary people 
suffer, and that taste once acquired, lasts for life. It is as strong as 
a thirst for drams, and as a great many people think,—we do not 
agree with them,—is very little less deleterious to the mental 
palate. Owing to causes not worth discussing here, it has been 
very little fostered in England; but still the demand for news- 
papers which for any reason are readable increases till, as the 
Westminster reviewer remarks, the empire of the novel is already 
disputed, and but for the lingering distaste of women for news- 
papers, a distaste rapidly passing away, it would be seriously 
menaced. ‘The reader in fact obtains, say in an evening paper, all 
that he obtains in an ordinary novel,—a distraction, and 
something else besides,—a distraction which is not based on a 
fiction. He finds as many stories, tragic or comic, as many charac- 
ters, as many social sketches ; and they are all real, all more or less 
true, and all described in the style which, be it bad or good from 
an artistic point of view, is the easiest and pleasantest to him to 
read. Knowledge of a kind is widening, and as knowledge widens 
so does the interest felt by ordinary mankind in the daily life of 
the world. A man must have some trace of education to watch 
with interest telegrams from three continents, but the capacity of 
interest once acquired, the habit is never lost. Novels did not sell 
in America while the army was marching on Richmond, or in 
India during the Mutiny, and to the educated there is always some 
event occurring somewhere which interests men nearly as much as 
a war or a revolution. It is because French papers do not feed 
this interest in history, confining themselves as they do to political 
oratory and epigram, that they find readers for the fenilleton, for 
the novel which, however bright it might be, would inevitably kill 
an English newspaper, however dull it might be. It is not, per- 
haps, a very enticing prospect to forecast that the novel will ulti- 
mately give place to the news journal, a farrago of rubbishy 
sentiment to a collection of snippety facts, but that seems to us 
the tendency of the time. 

And then comes the only serious question in the whole matter. 
The empire of the novel, so far as the novel is more than a passing 





phase of public taste, is really based on the desire of a self-con- 
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to read it for some professional reason, as actor, or amateur, or | were, under analysis,—to study itself either clothed, as with ‘Trol- 
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lope ; or nude, as with Thackeray ; or under the anatomist’s knife, 
as with the Author of Romola. As lovg as that consciousness 
endures, there will be an interest felt in the best kind of novel, the 
novel of character; and authors of genius will endeavour to gratify 
it by analyses nominally fictitious, really patient studies of living 
beings. ‘They cannot write autobiographies, which alone from 
this point of view could supersede novels, nor have they usually 
shown much tendency to use verse as their instrument, as Shake- 
speare did; and the probability is, therefore, that they will 
continue to use the novel as a velicle for conveying to 
the world the results of their vivisections. Should the world 
ever cease to care for self-introspection, for the study of the 
inner man, as, for example, the Roman world appears latterly 
to have done, — life growing too stern and terror too per- 
manent for such occupation, — even the character novel, the 
only true novel, will disappear ; but we see little prospect of such a 
catastrophe. ‘The newspaper cannot take up this function, there 
is no sign that the theatres will ever again attract crowds by new 
pictures of the inner life of men, and the novel of character there- 
fore will probably continue. But its continuance as a mode of 
literary expression is not equivalent to that ‘empire of the 
novel ” of which the reviewer speaks, that predominant system of 
conveying all instruction, from the subtlest to the simplest, from 
the deepest difficulties of religious inquiry to the elementary facts 
of physical geography, through the medium of stories which has 
given the Novel for a moment such a preposterous place in the 
literature of Great Britain. ‘The marsh need not continue because 
the river must find its way to the sea, and there are signs, to us 
welcome signs, that at no very distant period the superfluous and, 
as we believe, miasmatic overflow will be dried up, leaving the soil 
with a new capacity for bearing new fruit. 


ENQUETE AGRICOLE. 

N inquiry into the condition and needs of Agriculture through- 
LA out the French Empire may well be described as “a vast and 
laborious operation.” It is a task which was imposed upon a 
Special Commission appointed by the Imperial Government, in a 
decree of the 18th of March, 1866. It may be some palliation of 
the delays that occur in our own Circumlocution Offices to observe 
that an administration so much vaunted as that of France is not 
without its /ongueurs in transacting business. ‘The Commission 
was engaged three months in laying down a plan and preparing a 
series of questions for the Departments. At length 20,600 copies 
of the Interrogatory having been distributed by the Preféts 
among chambers of agriculture and kindred associations, as 
well as among provincial notabilities, the Superior Commission, 
as it is called, proceeded to map out France into twenty-eight 
districts. In each of these fields of inquiry a local Commission, 
consisting of ten or a dozen persons, was appointed, under the 
presidency of one of the members of the Superior Commission. 
They began their work in the middle of September and closed 
their sittings in December, having sat in 270 different towns and 
examined orally nearly 4,000 witnesses. ‘The replies to the 20,000 
circulars amounted to 6,000, a proportion hardly adequate to the 
occasion. ‘The Presidents of the local commissions reported on 
the facts that had come before them to the Superior Commission, 
which, dividing itself into seven sections, carefully sifted the 
evidence, suggestions, and recommendations thus sent up for 
consideration. 

Information respecting agriculture in other countries besides 
France was also furnished to the Commission by the French 
Embassies, and eminent agriculturists native and foreign were 
examined orally by the Superior Commission. ‘The enormous mass 
of facts and opinions thus accumulated has recently been published 
in more than twenty voluminous quartos. ‘The whole inquiry has 
been ably summed up in a report of remarkable interest addressed 
to the Minister of Agriculture by M. Monny de Mornay, Director 
of Agriculture, and general manager of the ‘“ Enqucte.” He 
divides his report into ten chapters, the value of which the bare 
enumeration of their headings will suffice to show. Chap. 1 
treats of the distribution of land, the mode of transmitting it, and 
the means of working it. In Chap. 2 we learn something of 
the capital and credit employed in agricultural enterprise, 
and tle savings of the poorer class of rustics. ‘The condition of 
the labourer more especially is the subject of Chap. 3; his wages, 
education, and the effect produced upon his well-being by the 
employment of machinery. Chaps. 4 and 5 relate to the improve- 
ment of the soil and increase of the fruits thereof. Chap. 6, of the 
means of communication and conveyance of farm produce from 
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producers to consumers. Chaps. 7, 8, and 9 show the bearings of hands there were to do it. 
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legislation, fiscal or otherwise, upon agriculture; while Chap. 10 
gathers up those parts of the subject for which no place could be 
found in the previous chapters, such as the rural police, tobaceo 
culture, veterinary art, &c. 

We can notice but one or two points in this pregnant volume 
while recommending it as a book full of instruction and suggestion 
to all who are interested in the progress of English agriculture 
and the welfare of English ploughmen. On the vexed question 
of the division of land, M. de Mornay’s verdict is in favour of small 
holdings, provided they are not too small. ‘The process of sub. 
division and separation, which the French law encourages, must 
not go too far. Up to a certain point the law has worked well. 
Great domains are rare in France. In the majority of depart- 
ments the number of estates of 250 acres is easy to count. In the 
north and east large estates are much less numerous than in the 
south and west, notwithstanding the visible tendency of successful 
speculators, nerchants, and manufacturers to become landowners, 
The middle class of proprietors is diminishing year by year, 
owing to the dearness of hired labour on the one hand, 
and the profits offered by commercial pursuits on the other. 
What the large proprietors and the middle class lose the 
lower class absorbs. The small landowner who tills the soil 
himself, and gets from it all it will produce, is increasing his 
property every year, while the hired labourer is enabled by good 
wages to save money and buy land for himself. In most of the 
departments 75 per cent. of the labouring class are proprietors of 
land. ‘This state of things impresses itself on the land market. 
Small parcels under keen competition sell for increasingly high 
prices, while estates in large blocks are actually depreciated. ‘The 
diffusion of landed property is found to be favourable to produc- 
tion because, as before stated, the cultivator of his own land is, as 
a rule, a better economist than the hireling. Excessive diffusion or 
subdivision of landed property, however, has mischievous effects. In 
Eastern France more especially are to be found holdings of five, 
four, and even less than two acres, some of them, strangely enough, 
of very ancient tenure, having been acquired by peasants as far 
back as 1571, 1580, &e. 

‘The waste of time and power on the cultivation of little patches 
like these is only too evident, and suggestions are made in the 
Report for removing one great cause of excessive subdivision by a 
revision of the law which enacts the equal partition of an estate 
among heirs, wherever a partition is possible. It is obvious that 
the value of an estate can be equally divided among heirs without 
partitioning the land itself, whenever there is danger of crumbling 
the value away by further division, but the Courts of Law have 
not been favourable to compromises of this kind. Suggestions 
gathered in various departments of France on this point of restrict- 
ing by law the power of dividing land beyond a certain limit are 
set forth by the reporter. Various modes of remedying the evil 
complained of are proposed, but the feeling generally evinced is a 
fear of any change that might violate the principle of equality in 
sharing an inheritance. 

Apart from the agricultural disadvantages, one mischievous con- 
sequence of parcelling out land in numerous small holdings is the 
fatal impulse it gives to litigation. Not only are the occasions of 
quarrel increased in proportion to the augmented number of pro- 
prietors, but the importance of small encroachments is increased 
manifold, In districts where hedges and fences are unknown, 
advancing the plough only one furrow on every side of a neigl- 
bour’s field is a serious loss to him, and whether fraudulently or 
ignorantly done such a mistake cannot be rectified unless by a 
survey of geometric exactness. In the department of the Meuse 
many communes have faced this difficulty by securing a scientific 
survey and a careful marking of the boundary line of each pro- 
perty. ‘he reader will judge of the importance of this work when 
he knows that in one commune 832 hectares belonging to 270 
proprietors represented 5,348 parcels of land. The excellent 
results of an accurate survey and register in certain communes 
impels the reporter to hint at the advantages to be expected from 
a correct register of all the land in the empire. To recommence 
the task begun in 1807 and never thoroughly finished, to revise 
the Cadastre, the Domesday Book of France, is a task that may 
well appal the stoutest-hearted minister of the French Emperor- 
If undertaken, the expense, it is suggested, should be divided 
between the Government, the Communes, and the Landowners, 
and when completed the Register should serve.as a legal title to 
the possession of the land. It is believed that the labourer would 
be a gainer were the extent of cultivable land in every district 
precisely known. He would at least know how much work 
had to be done in the year, and could learn how many 
The result of this knowledge 
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would inevitably be in some districts a rise in wages. As it is, 
the condition of the French peasant has improved with the 

eneral improvement of the country during the last thirty years. 
He is better lodged, clothed, and fed than he used to be, and as 
by saving for a few years he may become master of a field or two 
of his own, he has strong inducements to be sober, frugal, and 
laborious. ‘That he is already become very independent the pro- 
yincial Commissions are unanimous in asserting. Not only is he 
continually claiming higher wages, but lighter conditions of ser- 
yice. Strong arms, willing to work, are scarce in the labour 
market. Many causes have brought this about, the development 
of a higher kind of tillage (demanding a greater amount of labour 
than of old on a given surface of soil), the division of property, 
the extension of public works and of military service, the migra- 
tion from villages to towns, and the diminution of children in 
families. 

The Commission of Inquiry does not favour the doctrines of 
Malthus, but suggests rather that rewards should be offered to 
peasants who rear large families, and so provide additional hands 
for agricultural labours. Not venturing to deny the propriety of 
taking from tillage of the fields the young and most robust for the 
army, they complain that the orders of the Minister of War, 
which permit the employment of soldiers on the soil in seed-time 
and harvest, are frustrated by the commanders of divisions. ‘They 
suggest even that if the military were set to labour on railways, 
highways, canals, and other public works, a precious amount of 
agricultural strength would be restored to the land. In criticizing 
the independent behaviour of the farm labourer who quits any 
service he dislikes at short notice, they seem to regret that he 
alone of all French workmen is exempted from the system 
of livrets, whereby the place, the person, and the time of 
employment of every artizan is registered in a book which he 
carries about with him, and which he is bound by law to show 
to any employer with whom he seeks a new engagement. ‘The 
extension of this law to the field labourer has been attempted more 
than once in the present century unsuccessfully, and we certainly 
agree with Count Beugnot, who in a report made to the Chamber 
of Peers in the last year of the reign of Louis Philippe gave very 
cogent reasons against the adoption of any such plan. Readers of 
Russian history will remember that the commencement of serfdom 
in Muscovy was nothing more than a law decreed in the reign of 
Tsar Feodor wfth a view to restrain the independence and love of 
change of the tillers of the soil, a law which made all the peasants 
adscriptos glebx, and converted a vast body of free villagers into 
slaves. ‘The French proposition would not do so much as that, 
but the tendency of the legislation proposed is not much unlike 
it, and we cannot believe that Napoleon LII., who owes his posses- 
sion of imperial power to the votes of the peasantry of France, 
would sanction a law that tended in any way to abrogate their 
cherished liberty. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXXXVI.—Cenrrat ENGLtAND: RutLanp, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE :—( Concluded.) 


pelea or as it is called by way of distinction, Newark- 
I upon- Trent, is situated twenty miles north-east from Not- 
tingham, on an arm or bend of the Trent, which divides a short 
distance from the town, and forms an island. The arm has been 
called the Devon, from a stream of that name which falls into it by 
the town; but some antiquaries have denied that it is a branch of 
the Trent at all, and consider it to be the conjoined streams of the 
Devon and Smite. Perhaps, however, they have been misled by 
their desire to identify Newark with that puzzle to topographers, 
the Saxon Sidnaceaster, whose name they would derive from 
the river Smite or Snite. Along the south bank of this arm or 
confluence the modern town of Newark extends for about a mile, 
consisting of one main street, ‘‘on the Nottingham and Lincoln 
road, which here crosses the Great North Road, a large market- 
place, and several narrow minor streets.” Its position, ‘‘ between 
the East and Midland counties, and commanding the approaches 
to and from the north,” made it once a place of considerable im- 
portance, and has induced (as it is on the Forsse Way) a belief 
among some antiquaries that it represents the old Roman station 
of Ap Pontem. Though the distances from the other stations 
in the /Jter scarcely allow us to admit of this identification, 
it appears, as we have already seen, that it was at no very great 
distance from that station, and was probably built originally to a 
great extent from the materials of the ruined Romano-British 


Mercia, and his wife, Lady Godeva, given to the monastery of 
Stow, near Lincoln, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, who, 
with his Queen and several nobles, was present at and consenting 
to the agreement made between them and the Bishop Walwi that 
there should be priests there, and altogether the same service which 
was in St. Paul’s at London, and that the lands they should give 
should be for the food and raiment of the brethren or friars there. 
William the Conqueror confirmed this gift, and at the request of 
Remigius, the Bishop of Lincoln. ‘The Survey shows that Lady 
Godeva then paid the geld for her manor of Newark, as seven 
carucates and two bovates of land. But its land was returned in 
Edward the Confessor’s time as 26 carucates. The Bishop, at the 
time of the Survey, had in demesne there 7 carucates, with 56 
burgesses, 42 villani, 4 bordari, having 20 carucates and a half, 
There were 10 churches and 8 priests, having 5 carucates ; and 7 
franci homines, having 5 carucates and a half. ‘There were also a 
mill and a fishery. In the Confessor’s time the rent was £50, at 
the time of the Survey only £34. 

A castle is said to have been built here or enlarged by 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, in the early part of the twelfth 
century ; and this castle, repaired and renewed from time to time, 
is the building the picturesque ruins of which still stand at the 
foot of the Trent Bridge. ‘The walls are all Norman, and the 
windows perpendicular insertions. The gatchouse is Norman, as 
are also a crypt under the hall, the remains of the south-west 
tower, and a postern gate towards the river. ‘lhe long and lofty 
wall rising from the water side, though Norman, has a perpen- 
dicular aspect, because pierced with oriel windows in that style. 
The space in front is now degraded to a coal wharf, and the beast 
market occupies the courts behind, while the vaults of the crypt 
are filled with coal and coke.” King John died within its walls 
on October 19, 1216, after his narrow escape from drowning in 
the Wash. He had been hastening to relieve the castle from the 
threatened attack of Gilbert de Gaunt, whom the French Prince 
Lewis had created Earl of Lincoln, and who retreated to London 
on the King’s approach. The governor of the castle was then Robert 
de Gangi, and when Henry III., on his accession, ordered it to 
be restored to the Bishop of Lincoln, De Gangi refused at first, on 
the plea of money due to him. He was at length compelled by 
force to be content with the payment of £100. In 1550 Cardinal 
Wolsey lodged here with a great retinue on his way to Southwell, 
where he was accustomed to spend part of the summer, and 
King James I. was received and entertained here on his progress 
from Scotland to take possession of the English Crown. 

The town was incorporated by Edward VI., and the charter 
was confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Charles L, 
with additional privileges. In the civil war of the last-mentioned 
reign, Newark, as we have seen, was the head-quarters of the 
Cavaliers in these parts, and overawed to some extent both Not- 
tinghamshire and Leicestershire, on both of which counties its 
garrison levied forcible contributions. It sustained during this 
time more than one siege, and the close of the war left the castle 
in a shattered condition, from which it has never recovered. 

“ The Church of St. Mary Magdalene is one of the largest and 
most beautiful parish churches in the kingdom, consisting of nave, 
with aisles, transepts, choir, and chantry chapels. It seems to 
have been built chiefly in the reign of Henry VL, in the Perpen- 
dicular style; but its tower, the great feature of the building, is 
Early English, surmounted with a decorated spire, adorned with 
statues of the ‘Twelve Apostles. The west front of the south aisle 
is also decorated ; two Norman piers are standing in the nave, and 
the base of the tower seems also to be Norman. ‘There is a fine 
east window, with beautiful tracery. In the chamber over the 
south porch is a theological library, bequeathed by Bishop White, 
of Peterborough.” 

Newark did not become a Parliamentary borough till the reign 
of Charles II., when the charter creating it such appointed also a 
Custos Rotulorum in the person of Henry Duke of Newcastle, but 
afterwards to be chosen by the major part of the mayor and 
aldermen. It also granted two fairs or wakes, and the presentation 
to the church of Winthorp. 

‘¢ Newark was formerly remarkable for the number of its inns, 
and of these the Saracen’s Head existed in the time of Edward 
IIL, and the White Heart in that of Henry [V. There are two 
manufactories of coarse linen at Hawton Mills; smock frocks are 
also made here. In and around the town are a number of corn 
mills and malting establishments, and Newark is also famous for 
its plaster.” The population, which in 1851 was 11,330, had in 
1861 reached 11,515. 

East Retford,—with which place we must conclude our notice of 





town. The manor of Newerche or Newark was by Leofric, Earl of 





the towns of this Province,—is a “‘ cheerful, busy, and thriving 
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town,” 33 miles north north-east from Nottingham, on what was 
formerly the Great North Road, on the right bank of the river 
Idle, a feeder of the Trent, and surrounded on three sides by the 
Chesterfield Canal, which crosses the river on an aqueduct. In 
Domesday Book it is called Redeford and Medefrutte. ‘+ On the 
west a handsome stone bridge of five arches connects it with the 
smaller and more modern town of West Retford. An extension of 
the town has of late years taken place on the south side, and is 
called South Retford.” ‘The appearance of the town is rather more 
stately than is usual in country places, the market-place,—an 
irregular quadrangle,— being spacious, and the buildings regular. 
It is, however, chiefly famous in history as having been one of the 
most rotten of the old rotten boroughs. ‘‘In the elections of 1818 and 
1820, 94 out of the 124 voters were proved before Parliament to 
have sold their votes.” ‘To check this corruption its limits were 
extended so as to inciude the whole hundred of Bassitlaw. *‘ There 
are hop gardens in the neighbourhood, and some paper mills on 
the Idle, and also at Ordsall, a village one mile distant.” ‘The 
population in 1851 was 2,943, and in 1861, 2,982. It hassent re- 
presentatives to Parliament since 1571, and on one occasion in 1406. 

Rutland appears to be singularly barren of distinguished men 
among its natives. ‘Che Harringtons of Exton, indeed, produced 
some men of mark, —the most distinguished being James Harring- 
ton, the author of Oceana ; Sir James Harrington also, who repre- 
sented the county during the Long Parliament, was a man of some 
force of character. But old Fuller, in his Worthies, finds himself 
almost reduced in this county to a biography of Jeffrey Hudson, 
the dwarf, who was born in the parish of Oakham, and whom he 
describes as ‘‘ the least man of the least county of England.” 

Leicestershire has been more fruitful. (Queen Jane Grey was 
born at Bradgates, near Leicester. The celebrated Bishop Hugh 
Latimer was a native of Thurcaston,—the son of a Leicestershire 
yeoman, and an admirable representative of the stout old yeoman 
spirit. Walter de Langton, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
and High Treasurer of England in the reign of Edward I., was 
borne at West Langton, in Leicestershire, Thorpe Langton, in 
the same county, being his patrimonial inheritance. As a high 
officer of the Crown he incurred the displeasure of Prince Edward 
for venturing to rebuke him for his debauchery, and the Prince’s 
wild companions took revenge on him by breaking into his park 
and killing his deer ; and the prelate himself suffered much more 
severely when the Prince succeeded to the Crown. Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Norwich, one of the leading controversialists on the Epis- 
copalian side in the reign of Charles I., was born at Ashby de la 
Zouch. George Villiers, the first Duke of Buckingham of that 
family, and the favourite of James I. and Charles L., was born at his 
father’s seat of Brokesby, in this county. Chief Justice Sir Robert 
Catelin (in the reign of Elizabeth) was born at Beby. Henry 
de Knighton, the chronicler, was of Knighton, in Leicestershire. 
Robert Burton, the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, was the 
son of Ralph Burton, of Lindley, in this county, where he 
was born, as was also his elder brother, William Burton, 
the antiquary and historian of Leicestershire. John Cleveland, 
the satirical poet of the reign of Charles I., was born at Hinckley. 
Dr. William Beveridge, Bishop of St. Asaph, the author of the 
popular treatise On the Use and Excellency of the Common 
Prayer, was a native of Barrow-upon-Soar. Francis Beaumont, 
the dramatic poet (‘* Beaumont and Fletcher”), was born at 
Gracedieu. Bosworth is the birthplace of Thomas Simpson, the 
mathematician. Sir Geoffrey Palmer, the first Attorney-General 
after the Restoration, and the friend of Clarendon, who took an 
active part during the Long Parliament on the Cavalier side, was 
one of the family of Palmer, of Carleton-Curlieu Hall. William 
Lilly, the astrologer, was born at Diseworth. John Henley, 
better known as Orator Henley (1692-1756), the father of popular 
lecturing, was a native of Melton-Mowbray. Noseley Hall was 
the old residence of the Hesilrige or Hazelrigge family, known 
historically by the Long Parliament statesman Sir Arthur Hesilrige, 
who with his two wives is buried in Noseley church, with monuments 
and memorial inscriptions. The Rev. William Cave, author of 
several standard theological books, was born at Pickwell, a village 
on the eastern side of the county, in 1637. At Rothley-Temple, 
in this county, Thomas Babington (Lord) Macaulay, the historian 
and statesman, was born in 1800. William de Wyvile, Bishop of 
Salisbury in the reign of Edward III., was born at Stanton- 
Wyvile or Stanton-Brudenell, three miles north of Harborough. 
Fuller remarks of him that ‘‘it is hard to say whether he were more 
dunce or dwarf, more unlearned or unhandsome, insomuch that T. 
Walsingham tells us that had the Pope ever seen him (as no doubt 
he felt him in his large fees), he would never have conferred the 
place upon him.” 





'16 and 19. 


Among its worthies Nottinghamshire may boast of Archbishop 
Thomas Cranmer, born at Aslacton, a family manor. Sir John 
Markham, who was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench by 
Edward IV., in the place of the celebrated Sir John F ortescue 
was born at Markham, in this county. Fuller says, ‘* These [ may 
call the two Chief Justices of the Chief Justices, for their signal 
integrity ; for though the one of them favoured the House of 
Lancaster, the other of York, in the titles to the Crown, both of 
them favoured the House of Justice in matters betwixt party and 
party.” For an act of justice of this kind Sir John Markham lost 
his Chief Justiceship. Ilenry Ireton, the statesman and soldier of 
the reign of Charles I., was born at Attenborough, a small village 
nearly on the banks of the Trent. Holme Pierpoint has long been 
the home of the Pierpoint or Pierrepont family, of whom the 
most celebrated was the William Pierrepont, the ‘‘ Wise Wil- 
liam” of family tradition, of the reign of Charles I. The 
Ilutchinson family also, one of whom, Colonel John Hutchinson, 
his wife’s memoir has made famous in modern times, were of 
Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire ; and the Holles family, of whom 
Denzil Holles, the celebrated member of the Long Parliament, ig 
the most distinguished, were of Houghton, in the same county, 
Gilbert Wakefield, the classical scholar of the last century, and 
Henry Kirke White, the poet, were natives of the town of 
Nottingham. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON WOMEN’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


Sur,—-Considering the marked and rapid success which the Uni- 
versity of London has attained I venture to think that any well con- 
sidered plan adopted byits Senate is, at least, entitled to a respectful 
hearing. Now, the Senate has lately put forth a scheme of examina- 
tion for women, which the Saturday Review of the 26th of last month 
has thought fit to abuse as ‘‘a scheme of pre-eminent absurdity,” 
and ‘‘a scheme the perverseness of which is simply boundless; ” 
and we are told that ‘no girl of real sense or real attainments is 
likely to have anything to do with an examination of such gro- 
tesque absurdity.” Also some officer of the University is politely 
characterized as an ‘official prig,” because he has ventured to 
express a feeling of surprise by way of reply to what must have 
seemed to him the rather impertinent inquiry whether the Sevate 
meant to enforce the regulations which they had promulgated. 
Knowing how prone people are to be imposed upon by assumption, 
I think it undesirable that this article should go undiscussed, and 
I venture to ask room in your columns to examine its dicta. 

The writer’s main objection then (on the supposition that “a 
real knowledge, and not a mere smattering, is intended’) is that 
the requirements expressed by the following regulation are unduly 
various and exacting. ‘The regulation is :— 

‘* Candidates shall not be approved by the examiners unless they 
show a competent knowledge in each of the following subjects (1) 
Latin, with grammar, history, and geography; (2) any two of 
the following languages—Greek, French, German, and Italian ; 
(3) English language, English history, and geography (physical 
and topographical) ; (4) mathematics; (5) natural philosophy ; 
(6) either chemistry or botany.” 

He treats this regulation as either requiring omniscience or 
leading to mere cram, and he shrieks in this fashion :—*‘ In each of 
the following subjects! The thing took us fairly aback. While 
a boy at school, a young man at the University is thought to be 
doing well if he gets up one or two things ; his sister, if she pre- 
sents herself before the Examiners of the London University, is 
expected to know six subjects of the most heterogeneous 
kind.” The simple answer to all this is that the course of 
the University of London has been from the first a great 
and successful protest against the dogma that either a boy 
at school or a young man at the University is thought ‘to be 
doing well if he gets up one or two things.” Every male 
person who enters the University of London, whatever Faculty 
he afterwards selects, goes through a matriculation examination 
of much the same general character as the new women’s exami- 
nation. In constructing the latter, the matriculation examination 
for males was taken as the guide, and such changes were made as 
were thought requisite, having regard to the special needs and 
capacities of females. Yet through the matriculation examination 
a constantly increasing number of successful candidates (in 1867 
there were 354) pass every year from all sorts of schools and 
colleges or from none, those who do best being the lads between 
It is, I believe, now generally admitted by all except 
those most wedded to ancient usage, to be a mistake to suppose 
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gut boys when properly taught cannot get their receptive minds 
imbued with some tincture of more than one of the varieties of 
modern knowledge. The experience of the University of London 
clearly shows that they can, and I venture to say that the success 
in the open professions of those who have followed its course shows 


also that they can do so with advantage. A corresponding course | 


is now to be tried with women. 
Nothing is more misleading than the way in which the contrast 


(on which I, for one, would strenuously insist) between real | 


knowledge and cram is put forward by critics like the Saturday 
reviewer. ‘Ihe fallacy consists in ignoring the existence of ele- 
mentary knowledge, which may be real in quality, though small in 
quantity. It is the old ery, “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” in a newshape. Let us see to what the requirements in 
the subjects most likely to be objected to actually amount. The 
mathematics include arithmetic as far as the square root, algebra 
to simple equations, and the subjects of the first book of Euclid. 
The knowledge of natural philosophy required is such as may be 
attained by attending an experimental course. The chemistry (or 
its alternative, botany and vegetable physiology), no doubt, requires 
work, but the curriculum claims to be judged by those who are 
awake to the present state of opinion and educational effort with 
reference to the physical sciences. The degree of proficiency 
required in the other subjects is not, I think, at all likely to be 
considered unreasonable by any candid critic who duly considers 
the objects of the examination. ‘The Senate hope to get what they 
require from many girls immediately, and they believe that they 
will give an impetus and direction to female education which will 
largely increase the number of qualified candidates in due time. 

The ideal of the Saturday reviewer would seem to be to afford 
the greatest possible opportunity of distinction in isolated subjects 
based on the smallest possible range of general knowledge. Ile 
starts from the true old-fashioned contempt alike for general 
elementary knowledge and for the female mind, and is quite 
against requiring anything to which girls are unlikely to turn from 
choice. ‘*A few matters of absolute necessity,” he says, ‘ being 
taken for granted, a gir] should be allowed to win honour by 
showing real proficiency in the subject of her own choice.” It is 
plain that the Senate of the University of London have not taken 
this view. ‘Their object has evidently been (in the case of 
females, as in that of males) to hold out inducements “ to 
pursue a regular and liberal course of education,” as their charter 
bids them. ‘They provide examinations in special subjects for 
those who have passed the general examination, but they plainly 
think that it would be better that all women and all men who 
pretend to be highly educated should be required to know some- 
thing of mathematical demonstration, to learn from natural 
philosophy somewhat of the meaning of ‘a law of nature,” and 
to have gained an insight into some one science of observation. 
They require this (as they have successfully done in the case of 
males), not to the exclusion of, but in addition to, the other sub- 
jects usually taught in schools, and that is the very speciality of 
their system. They promote their views by holding out their 
honours and distinctions as guides and incentives to schools and 
colleges throughout the empire, and they hope to do this for women 
asfor men. ‘The object is not to encourage isolated clever girls, 
but to create and organize an educational system. If, therefore, 
as the Saturday reviewer asserts, the present scheme is frightening 
many girls who have been educated on the old system, the Univer- 
sity need not be alarmed. ‘They are not where they are for the 
purpose of bending to old systems. ‘They are bearing a great part 
in an educational revolution, and will doubtless go straight for- 
ward in their own course, not doubting that the schools will follow 
them. 

I commend to the Saturday reviewer the following observations, 
which I cannot ask for space to develop iu detail, but which will 
show, I think, how little he is acquainted with the present state of the 
subject, when he ventures to speak of the Women’s Examination 
as a novel and grotesque absurdity :— 

1. Speaking broadly, the difference between the Women’s 
Examination and the ordinary Matriculation Examination is, that 
while Greek and either French or German are made compulsory in 
the latter, women may take any two of the four languages, Greek, 
French, German, and Italian; that the mathematical branch is 
made considerably, and the chemistry somewhat, easier for 
women, while more stress is laid on English and geography ; and 
that if they please they may substitute botany and vegetable 
physiology for chemistry. ‘The minimum age is seventeen for 
women, instead of sixteen, which is the minimum age for males 
at matriculation. 

2. A perusal of the prospectuses of the best Ladies’ Colleges 


; will show that the scheme has been framed with a careful 
|reference to the kind of education even now offered to those 
| women who look for it in the right places. 

| 8. The real pressure upon the Senate has been to induce them to 
j admit the women to the men’s examinations, and the fear among 
| the most active friends of female education is that the Senate is 
requiring not too much, but too little. 

I have glanced at most of the topics handled by the Satwday 
reviewer, but three yet remain. On one,—the supposed indelicacy 
| of teaching botany to girls,—I shall not waste your space. On 
another,—the question why certain other branches are not proposed 
in the examinations for higher proficiency in special subjects, —I 
will only say that I see no reason why, if a demand for honours in 
geology, &c., is proved to exist, it should not be met as it arises. 
The remaining point has as much to do with the male as the 
female examinations. It is that the arrangement of the topics is 
unscientific, ‘ languages ” not being arranged under “ Language,” 
and subjects like history and geography being conventionally 
tacked on to Latin and English. ‘This matter is treated at some 
length, and I am far from denying the cogency of the observa- 
tions made upon it. I do not think, however, that most people 
will deem it any great reflection on the University of London,— 
which has done so much to bring its requirements to the level of 
modern knowledge,—that even that University has not yet re- 
classified the ordinary topics of education, especially with reference 
to the new-born conception of an architectonic “science of 
language.” 0. 

Lincoln's Inn, Janwiry 4, 1869. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen the Cambridge 
scheme, which adopts the principles so vociferously advocated by 
the Saturday Review. According to that scheme, no woman need 
know anything of mathematics beyond * arithmetic ” unless she 
goes in fora group, which involves all Euclid, and algebra to quad- 
ratic equations, and no knowledge of natural science or of languages 
is required from those who do not take up natural sciences or lan- 
guages specially. I do not know which of the competing schemes 
the public may espouse. The Cambridge scheme, with its ‘* Ladies’ 
Committees,” and its bribe of omitting to require anything but 
‘* matters of absolute necessity ” as preliminary to distinction in a 
single branch, may be preferred by many. But I have no doubt 
that the London scheme is much more worthy of a great university, 
as in its general features it is certainly the only one which would 
be consistent with its own principles. 


PALLIATIVES OF DEAFNESS. 
(To THE Epitor Or THE “SPECTATOR,” } 
Sir,—It is a fact, though perhaps a paradoxicul one, that only 
confirmed sufferers can perceive the bright side of their afflictions. 
The idea that deafness is unmitigated evil is very general, and 
society convinces itself of this so unreservedly, that for the sake 
of those who may be easily depressed, the subject seems to warrant 
a little extenuation. A periodical so open to the exigencies of 
humanity, in all their aspects, as the Spectator is, will perhaps 
admit a few words from one who has been partially deaf long 
enough to have Jost all hope of ever hearing again, with- 
out painful effort, the sounds that fill the earth with wisdom 
and harmony. Everything that reaches the car now must 
be out of joint, strained, and incoherent, deprived of half 
its sense, and nearly all its music, and yet no evil so 
permanent and decided could ever have been inflicted with- 
out some softening or remunerative properties. ‘The brain 
does not become dull of necessity through deafness; for the 
concentration of the perceptive faculties will stimulate it, of 
course, though its manner may be changed and unusual. It may 
become morbidly active, especially in those cases of nervous deaf- 
ness that are so frequent now. At any rate, it will set itself to its 
work of compensation, and with a little external help from our 
social conditions, the suffering would soon be palliated. While 
admitting fully that a deaf person is a sufferer himself and an 
inflictor of suffering to all about him, I must suggest that this 
need not be so, and would not if the old knightly courtesies 
were not giving place to much impatience of other people's 
feclings and requirements, and a restless self-assertion, quite 
incompatible with patience or forbearance. The shyness that 
comes over a deaf person with such painful intensity sometimes, 
would not be, if he were sure of his fellow-creatures. If he were 
free to make his own way, exempt from the cold half-frightened’ 
glances of ill-natured people, and the still more graceless forced 
attentions of others, he would find a place easily enough, and even 





enjoy society in his own observant and unpretending manner. 
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Though any responsive solitary occupation will naturally become 
rather absorbing, social interchanges need not be given up or 
rendered painfully difficult. The man need not be prematurely 
lost to his kind, if instead of being forced out of the ranks, 
either by ostentatious attentions or unkind indifference, some 
friend would interpret for him now and then any salient 
point in an entertainment; or if people would listen to 
him, when he has anything to say, with the same silent 
ease with which they would regard a hearing speaker. <A deaf 
talker is almost sure to be a good talker if listened to, for 
he is more likely to be well read and to have matured his judg- 
ment, than one whose mind is open to all the little waifs and strays 
of ordinary chatter. Of course, I am inferring that there are 
still some people who have enough of ‘the enthusiasm of 
humanity ” to forget themselves and their ambitions for awhile, 
who will listen as well as talk, and who can receive an influence 
as well as make continual efforts to irradiate one. 

There are other palliatives neither negative nor contingent upon 
the courtesy of others, ‘There are some positive advantages in 
this incident of deafness even to a self-seeking society and to the 
sufferer. Ile is a good sounding-board for the cleverness of the 
wise and witty, from which the wisdom and the wit may rebound for 
the benefit of all. By his need for annihilating space, he may be 
an exciting or ameliorating power in an assembly, or a useful 
negative in a small coterie, where a whole would be too positive to 
be welcome. He may be ornamental, for he is well appointed 
generally, and almost always invested with that graciousness of 
demeanour a consciousness of any patent deficiency will create, 
and his unassuming, gentle courtesy is a pleasing foil. His 
acquirements being usually intrinsic, are not likely to clash with 
those of ordinary people; he will be modest over his mental re- 
sources, not knowing what intellectual light may be scintillating 
about him, and he is almost inevitably a reflective person. 
Deafness is certainly a disturbing element in the smooth 
flow of cultivated socicty, and must be inharmonious 
and surprising. Still, few people really care for an unbroken 
calm, a discord is not unfrequently an addition to the gran- 
deur of a composition; and the inconsistency of an_irre- 
evant remark, the oddity of a new and sudden idea quite detached 
from the conventionalisms of the hour, may be hailed as an in- 
spiring thing, a premiss of price. ‘There are palliatives of a more 
certain and individual character, dependent only upon the will of 
the sufferer. Ilis powers of observation are intensified in propor- 
tion as they are undivided. He is sure to see everything. Every 
little shade that passes over the face of society,—every quiver of 
feeling, every pulse of sentiment, has had a sympathetic observer ; 
and because he has not been frittered away by small talk and 
minute self-evolyement, he has gained an insight into humanity’s 
innerinost heart that has amused and instructed, perhaps tended 
to a larger love. A deaf person possesses pre-eminently the 
capacity for intense and high self-culture. He must draw for 
himself, from his own well-spring ; but if he has not failed to render 
that spring a perennial source, and if he has nerve to possess his 
own soul in peace, the result cannot fail to be ennobling and 
good, A Dear May. 


THE ST. ALBAN’S JUDGMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I much question the propriety of discussing theology in a 
newspaper, but as your article last Saturday, ‘ ‘The Double Bear- 
ing of the St. Alban’s Judgment,” appears to me to imply a grave 
misapprehension, I think it right to ask you to insert this 
letter. 

You conceive that the Evangelical clergy may with a safe con- 
science stand, vested in a chasuble, facing the middle of the holy 
table, and with their backs to the congregation, because any im- 
plication of the presence of our blessed Lord’s Body and Blood is 
excluded by the rubric at the end of the Communion Service. 
‘The meaning of that rubric can only be rightly understood by a 
consideration of its actual history. It was inserted in 1662, and 
was framed on the model of the rubric in the Prayer Book of 
1552. But the difference between the two rubrics is most in- 
structive and important. 

The earlier one states that ‘it is not meant that any adoration 
is done or ought to be done unto auy real and essential presence 
there being of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.” ‘The later one, 
in our present Prayer Book, asserts that “no adoration is intended 
or ought to be done unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural 
Flesh and Blood.” 

It is quite evident that the authors of the change of phraseology 





in 1662 denied something of the corporal presence which they 
deliberately chose not to deny of the rea! aud essential presence, 

I should trespass too much upon your space, and still more upon 
the reserve due to this great mystery, were I to enlarge upon the 
distinction between the two sets of predicates used of Christ's 
presence. 

I trust I may without irreverence remind your readers that the 
Lord’s Body, by virtue of its union with the Godhead, possesses 
powers transcending sensible experience,—that it is, as St. Paul 
terms it, ‘a spiritual body.” 

Present in its natural form in heaven, until the time of the 
restitution of all things, it is none the less, by the appointed 
means of the Blessed Sacrament, present, really though super- 
naturally, upon the altars of the Church on earth.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Scrurator. 

[That is, according to our correspondent, a body which is not 
‘¢ corporal,”—or not a body, except metaphorically,—is present on 
the altar. But whatever our correspondent may choose to infer 
from what was said in 1552, and what it was altered into in 1662, 
it is clear beyond all question that nobody else is compelled to draw 
any such inference merely because he does so. Our Prayer Book 
simply denies that it recognizes any corporal presence of the natural 
Body of Christ. It assuredly does not in any way countenance, 
even if it omits to condemn, the mystical conception insisted on by 
our correspondent.—Eb. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your article on the Privy Council judgment you assert 
that ‘‘ the latter [i.e., the Evangelicals]. . . . . must even turn their 
backs to the people during the consecration.” Is not this an 
error ? Therubric says, ‘‘ When the priest standing before the table 
hath so ordered the bread and wine that he may with more readi- 
ness and decency break the bread before the people,” &c. If, as you 
suggest, the priest must turn his back to the people, the following 
paragraph in the rubric would be nonsensical, for he cannot while 
in that position break the bread before the people. Will not the 
true rendering be found if another rubric be read with it ?—*“* The 
table shall stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, 
where morning aud evening prayer are appointed to be said.” 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able to state what 
was the position of the table at the time of the publication of the 
Prayer Book of 1549. I have seen it stated (but cannot just 
now quote my authority), that at that time the table generally 
stood in the body of the Church, and in no case was it placed, 
as at present, with one side against the wall—and that the side 
at which the priest should stand when offering the consecrating 
prayer in order to “ break the bread before the people.” ‘To com- 
ply with both rubrics must not Ritualists and Evangelicals remove 
the table from its present position, so that its east as well as its 
west side shall be available for use by the officiating priest ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., FP. @. 


TWO SONNETS. 


I. 

‘ne child from rest of heart shouts out its song, 

And smiles the grateful smile of summer flowers ; 
Our rest is marred by toil, our right by wrong, 

Our hearts are joyless in the sunniest hours. 
Why do we smile, but that we fear to weep, 

Why toil for wealth since wealth enhances pain ? 
Why garner knowledge from the wise who sleep, 

Since in brief life ’tis but a bootless gain ? 
Gone is the wholesome gladness of old days, 

Gone is the faith on which our fathers fed ; 
We have no heart for prayer, no voice for praise ; 

Creeds are outworn, they say, and Christ is dead ; 
Darkly we struggle, vainly strive to live; 
This Life is death ;—has Death no life to give ? 

Il. 

O coward hearts ! despondent and afraid, 

Who read Life’s riddle backward to your loss 
And wist not ’tis God’s sunshine makes the shade, 

And that His noblest triumph is the Cross,— 
O men! o’erwearied with the daily fight 

With struggles, doubts, and questions manifold,— 
Blind with the mist, yet craving for the light,— 

Joy shall be yours, and rest and peace untold, 
Only keep open heart and ear and eye. 

Truth creeps with gradual footstep like the dawn. 
*Twas while the darkness lingered in the sky 

‘That Christ arose, the herald of the morn ; 
For that great moment Life with Death had striven, 
For us the strife—then what remains but Heaven? 

JOHN DENNIS. 
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BOOKS. 
——— 
MISS COBBE’S THEOLOGY.* 

Tne difficulty we feel in reviewing Miss Cobbe’s survey of the 
theological tendeucies of the day consists chiefly in this, —that while 
we fully understand, for the most part, her negative views, her 
rejection of what is called ‘ authority ’ in religion, her disbelief in 
miracle, her naif wonder at the Trinitarian theology, her ex- 
ultation over the disappearance of the Devil from the practical faith 
of even orthodox persons, and her vigorous repudiation of the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment, we have not even after much 
study been able to grasp with anything like equal distinctness the 
theism which she believes that it is the inevitable tendency of the 
development of modern ideas to substitute for it. Miss Cobbe isa 
sincere believer in a natural conscience, and in (rod as the inspirer 
of the natural conscience ; she holds strongly and tenaciously the 
freedom of the human will; she believes, as a consequence, in the 
reality of sin, and laments eloquently over the tendency of the busy 
and distracted intellectual world in which we live to diminish the 
vitality of human horror for sin ; and she has at the same time a very 
profound belief in what she calls ‘* natural laws” as to the drift of 
which, except that they are opposed to all ascetic discipline of 
body or mind, and to all indiscriminate charity, and favourable to 
political economy, and to a greater joyousness of temperament 
than any Christian Church has yet been found to promote, she is 
not very clear. But when, after reading her book very carefully, 
and many parts of it more than once, we come to ask ourselves how 
far, apart from her rejection of the miraculous side of Christianity 
and the belief of Christians concerning the person of Christ, her 
view of the nature of God, of human perfection, of the meaning 
of spiritual life, differs from that of the New ‘Testament, which she 
seems to think so antiquated, we find it very difficult to reply. 
She would say, we gather, that in the view of God given ta.us by 
Christ there is no emphasis on those of His modes of action 
which have been laid open to us by modern science,—that 
He is pictured exclusively as the centre of holiness and love, 
and not as the author of that infinite network of laws and 
arts which is the chief characteristic of the new era; she 
would also infer that primitive Christianity claimed too 
much time for direct communion with God, and necessarily 
assigned too high a value to prayer in regions of life in 
which, according to her view, prayer can have no effect, as, for 
example, in praying for daily bread, or for the life of those attacked 
by physical disease ; she would say that as a consequence of this 
too great concentration of thought on one aspect of life, 
Christianity contracted a certain morbidness, exaggerated the 
symptoms of moral corruption, and lost sight of the natural 
beauty and joys of existence in the exclusive ardour with which 
it sought after a purification of heart. She tells us that we must 
make “lopsided” saints and heroes our ideal no longer; that 
we must regard as the perfect man the man whose whole nature 
is equally developed on all sides, and so forth. 

But when we come to ask what practically she looks to as 
the theological ideal of the future, we are as unable to sketch it 
as when we began her book. How much verge are we to give to this 
idea of hers of ‘natural laws” as supplementing if not supplanting 
the sense of dependence upon God? As Miss Cobbe forbids us to pray 
for any physical benefit, because it is on the whole clear, she says, 
that no physical laws can be altered by any wish or prayer of 
ours,—and yet encourages us to pray for moral good, because then 
we are only asking God to fulfil His own laws, which must be 
in accordance with His will, we conclude that she thinks 
that the physical laws of creation are less adapted to unfold 
the will and purposes of God than His moral laws; yet the 
chief ground of her attack on both Catholicism and Puritanism is 
that these do not recognize the divine law of respect for the 
human body and the natural instincts and appetites of that body 
as in themselves good. Now, here there seems to us an inconsis- 
tency. If it is a ‘natural’ law, and a divine law because a 
natural law,—(say) that man should have as much food as is neces- 
sary to keep his body in health, or that he should seek and desire 
health,—why may he not pray for food and health? Is not that 
praying that God should fulfil His own laws, which Miss Cobbe 
says it is right todo? If, on the contrary, it be not certain that 
God does will us to have as much food as is good for the body, or 
that He does will us to have health, can she call it a natural law 
(in any sense in which men are to be reproached for not identify- 
ing the natural with the divine) that the body ought to be supplied 





* Dawning Lights: an Inquiry eoncerning the Secular Results of the New Reformation. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Whitfleld. 1868. 
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with goo] and wholesvme food, and that the preservation of health 
is one of the first of duties? It seems to us that if Miss Cobbe is 
right in refusing to let us pray for these things, she is wrong 
in dignifying them with the position she gives them as elements of 
natural religion hitherto neglected by Christian theory. If she 
is right in reproaching Christians with their neglect of these 
natural laws, she is wrong in excluding them from the domain of 
prayer. Miss Cobbe would, perhaps, say that as far as we can 
trace physical laws, though they are much interwoven with moral 
laws, yet they exist, on the whole, in a different plane,—a plane of 
necessity, —while the latter belong to the plane of moral freedom. 
We are not sure she would say this, because it is obvious that 
though freedom affects our moral condition, it cannot affect God's 
law and will as to what that condition should be, which is entirely 
unalterable by any prayer of ours. If, then, she excludes prayer 
for physical benefits only on the ground that the granting of those 
physical benefits is determined by laws which our prayers cannot 
change,—we are not sure that this does not apply even more 
strongly to prayers for moral benefits. Man cannot alter or 
increase God’s will to make him good by asking God to make him 
good. That will of God's is surely more unalterable than any 
physical law whatever? Well, then, why suppose that one 
prayer (for moral good) is more causative than the other (for 
physical good)? But if not more causative,—if we must come 
back to the old ground, that in spite of all difficulties, physical or 
metaphysical, where love is mutual, intercourse is natural, and 
pouring-out of the soul is natural_—why, that brings us back to 
prayer for everything that we sincerely deem to be good, with 
reserve of deference to God's better knowledge. And that is 
precisely what we want to get at. 

If Miss Cobbe could say ‘ physical laws are beyond God's govern- 
ment altogether,’ she might then bid us leave physical benefits out 
of our prayers. But she does not say this. She only tries to ex- 
press her sense of the difference between ‘ natural laws’ and ‘ moral 
laws,’ by excluding physical benefits from the domain of prayer. 
But, in fact, that seems to us to be in direct contradiction of her 
general indictment against Christian faith, that it makes too little 
of natural laws. It is she, rather than the Christian faith, who 
really makes little of them. In her effort to give them a sort of 
equal but separate standing-ground from spiritual laws, she really 
shuts them out of the sphere of religious feeling, and Providential 
will, altogether,—an1 this, though she is anxious to raise their 
dignity as a medium for revealing God instead of to depress it. 
She appears to admit that the physical and the spiritual are so 
intertwined that God's spiritual Providence may possibly alter the 
working even of His physical laws. And yet she defers so much to 
the superficial physical science of the day that she wishes us to ex- 
clude all themes bearing on physical good from the region of prayer, 
and so to make science a sort of extra-religious world, while upbraid - 
ing theologians for their half-contidence in it. In point of fact, it 
is certain that all which is really excluded from our prayers must 
be excluded from our religion. ‘That we know /ess clearly what is 
good for us in physical than in spiritual matters, is, we believe, 
true. And this is the very reason why Christ, who did not come to 
reveal to us natucal wants, says so much less than Miss Cobbe 
would like about ‘ natural laws.’ Natural laws really have less 
intimate relations with the spiritual life of the soul than moral 
laws. But such relations as they have,—and they have of course 
relations of the first importance,—to the spiritual life of the soul, 
are surely subjects for the Providence of God, and therefore for 
human prayer. Besides, itis not only in the physical, but also often 
in the spiritual region that we ‘‘know not what we ask.” God 
knows our “ necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in 
asking,” in both regions alike. And if for want of true and per- 
fect knowledge we are to be debarred from praying for physical 
things, we do not see why, for the very same reason, we should 
not be debarred from praying for spiritual things. Miss Cobbe’s 
theology-—as we understand it—would do away with all the 
religious faith in J?rovidence,—i.e., with all belief in the divine 
adaptation of the physical events of individual lives to their 
moral and spiritual needs,—altogether. Whether, after so much 
is taken from the religious view of life, after once God is 
limited to the sphere of the conscience and the soul, and 
the external lot is referred to Him only in a very differ- 
rent sense, and one quite independent of His individual pro- 
vision for the spiritual wants of the individual character, 
enough would remain to feed the religious nature, seems to us 
very doubtful. Miss Cobbe’s view seems to us to open a sort of 
chasm between what she calls the physical and the moral side of 
our nature ; in the former, God acts by laws which have no indi- 
vidual message to us ; in the latter, He consoles us for the external 
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world of systematic and iron necessity in which He has placed us, 
and teaches us how to make the best individual use of the outward 


calamities we may happen to encounter, or to maintain the deepest , 


humility in the midst of the blessings we may happen to receive. 


In other words, God helps us by His spirit in our conscience to | 
make the best of a lot which has been determined by other and | 


much wider and more general considerations than any bearing 
upon our private needs. 

We have insisted on this point of the chasm which Miss Cobbe 
evidently sees between the physical shell of the world and its 
spiritual kernel, because it seems to us to pervade her book. ‘There 


is a permanent and unresolved dualism in all her lines of thought. | 


She provides us no bridge from her “ natural laws” to her moral 
laws. Her moral theology is fine and true, but she avowedly 
gives up the attempt to connect it with natural theology,—i.ce., 
theology derived from the study of nature and natural laws. 
feeling about the immeasurable sinfulness of sin is fine and true, 
but she tries to balance it with an inculcation of lightheartedness 
which is, in fact, inconsistent with it, and is scarcely found except 
amongst peoples who are either in the childish stage, or artificially 
kept so by throwing all their moral responsibilities on priests. 
She seems always to throw in something on the natural side to 
balance what she has said on the spiritual side, from a sort of fear 
of the consequence of subordinating the natural to the spiritual, 
and dread of not being perfectly evenhanded. We should scarcely 
like to say that Miss Cobbe’s religious worship is divided equally 
between Nature and God, because, in some sense, she refers 
nature also to God. But then, as she never shows us how she 
identifies the God of the conscienee with the God of the universe, 
and as the two always seem to demand wholly different acts of 
service, it comes to the same thing. 

From her doctrine of the growing tendency to ignore 
authority in matters of faith, we only differ in so far as 
we cannot at all agree with her as to the sense in which 
‘authority’ should be defined. She opposes ‘authority’ to 
‘consciousness, —makes it that which overrules consciousness 
by signs of external power, or the prestige of tradition. In this 
sense authority is, no doubt, on the wane. But we deny that in 
this sense it ever had any existence in the primitive Christian 
revelation. ‘The signs and wonders of Christianity, such as they 
were, were never appealed to to overpower, but only to draw out 
the consciences and spirits of men. They were appealed to by 
our Lord to show that spiritual power was at the source not only 
of prophecy, but of law; at the source not only of religion, but of 
society ; not only of the Church, but of the State. ‘The sense in 
which ‘ authority ’ remains, even for us, a true justification of reli- 
gious conviction, is not that of a positive statement by people who 
profess to have access to special sources of information, but that of 
the evidently deep and inward conviction of minds which we feel 
ourselves to be full of an infinitely deeper and finer and fuller 
knowledge of God than any which we possess. When, for instance, 
our Lord says that the world of natural law is so entirely the out- 
come of God's special care and love that ‘‘not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without your Father,” we should be utterly staggered if we 
judged this assertion by our own experience of the wasteful negli- 
gence and cruelty of man. Can we really believe that all the hosts of 
wantonly slaughtered birds and insects fall not without satisfying 
some individual and deliberate intention of the Almighty? We could 
not, but for an intense and growing conviction that Christ was and is 
at the source of the mystery in a sense in which we are not, and 
that the study of His acts and sayings is a study always opening 
some fresh lights, some deeper knowledge of religious truth. ‘That is 
what we mean by ‘authority ;’ and in this sense authority is as 
true a source of religious knowledge now as it was in the days of 
His life on earth. We believe that there is a religious fascination 
in true revelation which testifies to its own inexhaustible cha- 
racter, and keeps the eye of man attracted to it as containing the 
true secret Jehind nature, even at the very time when we are learn- 
ing that the methods of nature mustbe got at by quite other modes 
of study. We believein miracle, after receiving what seems to us 
overpowering external evidence that one miracle at least (the resur- 
rection) really took place, not solely on this merely historical ground, 
but just for the same kind of reason for which, after evidence of the 
actual historical existence of our Lord, we believe in Him,—i.e., 
because there is something in us which springs to meet the teach- 
ing. Miracle asserts the ultimate power of the spiritual to control 
the natural, and there is something in man which springs to meet that 
assertion, even in the face of all modern science ; just as Miss Cobbe 
herself believes that there is something in the mind of man which 
persists in clinging to the belief in a divine and intuitive morality 
in the face of all modern demonstrations of the development of an 


Her | 


expericnce-morality as the natural fruit of the struggle for exis. 
ence between race and race. We believe that ‘ authority,’ in the 
_ Sense of the fascination wielded by revelation over the conscience and 
spiritual life of man, will never pass away, and that ‘ authority,’ 
in the sense of the bald domination of mere self-authenticated seers, 
never had any existence in the primitive revelation at all. What we 
miss in Miss Cobbe is any true unification of the various threads of 
| her religious belief. She says much that is fine, bold, and true, but 
she leaves us without any help as to the ultimate unity of what she 
means by ‘“‘nature” and ‘‘spirit,” and it seems to us that the 
rather bald character of her theism is due to her utter indifference 
to finding the point of union between the parallel lines of her 
| natural aud spiritual laws. 





LORD LIVERPOOL.* 

| To the generation born since the first Reform Bill Lord Liverpool 
has ever been a magni nominis umbra, With these three ponderous 
volumes tied round his neck, he will not be much better known 
than before. Some favourable points in his character are brought 
out by Mr. Yonge, and some of the more unfavourable ones are 
firmly established. But after reading through 1,427 pages with 
as much steadfastness as can be expected of a man and a 
reviewer, we have no clear picture of Lord Liverpool engraved 
upon our mental retina. We are told by Mr. Yonge, and we 
have no means of testing his statements, that Lord Liverpool was 
the very last of all ministers who can be said to have governed Eng- 
land, that he brought the country into a state of unexampled pros- 
perity, that he had a large share in abolishing the slave trade, 
that his eloquence only fell short of being of the very highest 
order, that he deserved the praise given by Burke to Walpole 
without either the abatement assigned by the one or that 
belonging to the other, and that among those who governed 
the country in the same oflice, “Pitt alone has achieved a 
more brilliant, no one has left a more spotless fame.” But vague 
declamation such as this does not help us to understand Lord 
Liverpool’s character, or his success. Ve can hardly take Mr. 
Yonge’s random conclusions as gospel. The way in which he 
obtrudes his own opinions about Reform and Disestablishment 
looks as if he was praising Lord Liverpool for being the Yonge of 
fifty years back, and praising him all the more because the Yonge 
of fifty years back was First Lord of the Treasury. “ Lord 
Liverpool was a very great man. (See my life of him passim.) 
He said this in such a year. I say it now.” ‘That is apparently 
Mr. Yonge’s syllogism, but with becoming modesty he suppresses 
the deduction. 

It might seem as if we were following the same line of argument, 
should we commend Lord Liverpool for possessing some Liberal 
opinions. But though we are glad to find that the ‘Tory Premier 
was in favour of free trade, of general education, of curtailing the 
hours of child-labour, of a relaxation of the game laws, and of 
the admission of Roman Catholics to the elective franchise and to 
the magistracy, we do not think such principles the more sound 
because one particular statesman supported them, nor do we think 
that statesman the more enlightened because he happens to offer 
us some points of contact. To us the most remarkable feature in 
Lord Liverpool's character is that on purely political subjects he 
was as stubborn as a rock, while he thought for himself, and 
thought liberally, on questions to which party was not 
committed. It may not always be easy to distinguish his 
personal convictions from those forced upon 
him. This is one of the main obstacles to our apprecia- 
tion of him as a man, to our forming a clear view of his 
conduct as distinguished from his career. But much may be 
explained by a reference to that necessity of carrying on the 
King’s Government which was afterwards stated by the Duke of 
Wellington. It is clear that Lord Liverpool regarded political life 
asa campaign. He may have inherited this view from his father, 
who warned him once against accepting an office in which no man 
| yet had gained credit, and pointed out to him another time that 
| from concurring circumstances the ball would be at his feet. We 
see throughout these volumes that Lord Liverpool's treatment of 
/the country was based upon statecraft. Almost every great 

On Catholic Emancipation he 
| might be coupled with Lord Eldon. It is remarkable that he 
urged the claims of Lord Eldon to the Chancellorship of the Uni- 
| versity of Oxford mainly on this ground, and he must have been 
| very much surprised at his failure. But though he maintained 
that “a Protestant Government alone was consistent with the 


| 
| * The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of Liverpool, K.G., late 
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| First Lord of the Treasury. Compiled from Original Documents. By Charles Duke 
i Yonge. 3 vols. London: Macmillan. 
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Jaws and constitution of the British Empire,” and that the oath 
which kept Roman Catholics out of Parliament was “ a test with 


feeling of the colony into account, or to adopt any measures for 


‘its pacification, unless he could command a majority by getting up 


which consistently with the security of the Protestant Government | 


and Protestant Establishment it was impossible to dispense,” he 
opposed Lord Eldon on the question of giving votes to the Roman 
Catholics and opening to them some of the inferior offices. ‘This 
he considered a mere question of degree, while to Lord Eldon no 
doubt it was a matter of principle. But Lord Liverpool 
argued sagaciously enough that it was useless to prolong 
contests on immaterial points which made the Government 
appear weak without producing any countervailing advantage. 
The grand Tory principle of resisting all reform not on account 
of what it is, but of what it may lead to, could hardly have been 
present to the Prime Minister’s mind. The speech given us on 
that occasion is daring in its defiance of tradition. ‘ His learned 
friend hinted at indefinite dangers ; he required something intel- 
ligible and tangible. He thought that in order to maintain the 
Protestant ascendancy, it was necessary to have a Protestant 
Parliament, a Protestant Council, and Protestant Judges; but it 
could not be denied that there was a wide distinction between such 
high securities and the privileges granted by the present bills. He 
even believed that the granting of such privileges to the Catholics 
of England would,strengthen the Protestant Establishment by re- 
moving a cause of discontent, and that by conceding these little 
things they should acquire strength to resist further encroachments.” 
It is evident that on this principle it would be easy to defend any 
sort of innovation. So long as the admission of Roman Catholics 
to the privileges of free citizens is a question of degree, the 
amount may be varied by each successive Parliament. Lord 
Liverpool thought a Protestant Parliament indispensable. But 
that was only Lord Liverpool’s opinion. Another man might have 
attached as much importance to a Protestant magistracy, a Pro- 
testant electoral body. Lord Eldon may have thought for a time 
that the world would come to an end if the Duke of Norfolk was 
allowed to exercise his hereditary functions without incurring the 
penalties of a misdemeanour. But;when a separate bill was passed 
for the relief of the Duke of Norfolk, the first principle of obstruc- 
tion was abandoned. According toa very favourite simile with 
some people, this was the thin end of the wedge. But the people 
who are always employing that simile forget that it is the nature 
of the opposition which renders such an implement necessary. 
Lord Liverpool did not live long enough to shift his ground on 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. It might be interesting 
for his admirers to speculate on the line which he would have pur- 
sued in 1832. We need hardly say that his views on the Reform 
question were those of an*ultra-Tory. In 1810 he ‘ believed there 
never was a period in our history when the representation of the 
people in Parliament was less unequal. That it was unequal in 
theory he would admit, but that theoretic inequality he regarded as 
one of the greatest advantages of our Constitution.” In 1821 he 
considered that ‘‘ giving the right of election to the populous manu- 
facturing towns was the worst remedy which could be applied. 


In the first place, it would be the greatest evil conferred on those | 


towns; it would subject the population to a perpetual factious 
canvas, which would divert more or less the people from their 
industrious habits, and keep alive a permanent spirit of turbulence 
and disaffection amongst them. Against such a measure all the 
most respectable inhabitants of those towns would, I am convinced, 
protest. If reference is made to the discussion on Parliamentary 
Reform at the time when Mr. Pitt brought forward his plan, it 
will be found that with all the attempt that was made to obtain 
petitions from different parts of the country, the towns of Man- 
chester and Birmingham could never be induced to petition for this 
advantage ; and I have had, many years ago, conversations with the 
late Mr. Bolton and Mr. Garbett (the friend of the late Lord 
Lansdowne, and the most important person in Birmingham) on 
this matter, and thongh neither of them was adverse to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, they were decidedly adverse to Birmingham 
returning members to Parliament. In the next place, I think the 
proposed transfer would be the one most injurious to the Constitu- 
tion that could be devised.” Is not this rather an ‘ indefinite 
danger”? It must strike us as singular that till the Constitution 
was finally overthrown, which happened some time last year, we 
are not quite certain when, the representation of manufacturing 
towns had not been actually fatal. That must be a slow poison 
which takes thirty-six years to work. 

Perhaps the true policy of Lord Liverpool’s government is more 
clearly seen in measures of less practical moment than the two 
great ones we have just discussed, and in measures bound up 
with less party feeling. ‘The conduct of England towards Canada 
in 1810 is most significant. Lord Liverpool declined to take the 











a cry against France. ‘We are clearly of opinion.” he says, 
‘that the great object ought to be to keep the subject of Canada 
out of Parliament as long as possible, unless a connection 
could be proved between the popular party in Canada and 
the Government of France. In that case, I am convinced 
there would be no difficulty in carrying the most effectual 
measures, even the abolition of the Constitution of 1791.” 
This is what Mr. Yonge calls a wide view. But even Mr. 
Yonge does not defend his hero's conduct in 1807. A year 
before that the Grenville Ministry had dissolved a Parliament of 
four years’ standing, and Lord Liverpool (who was then Lord 
Hawkesbury) was so indignant at this attempt to get a majority, 
that he wrote to urge the King not to consent to the dissolution. 
In 1807 Lord Hawkesbury himself came into power, and one of 
his first steps was to dissolve the Parliament of one year’s standing 
in order to take advantage of popular excitement “ before the 
country had time to cool.” These acts, coupled with the expression 
in a subsequent letter about the prevailing mania for peace, and 
the difficulty for screwing up the country to a war spirit, serve in 
some degree to explain Lord Liverpool's long lease of power. 
He availed himself of a national frenzy against the spectre 
of French revolution to keep his party in power, and to 
stave off all reform. He governed cleverly, and he was 
not afraid of governing. But he left behind him a distaste 
for the art which he had overdone, and great arrears of reform 
which had to be made up all at once. A writer like Mr. Yonge 
may look back with regret to the days when a Tory Government 
could remain for more than twenty years in oflice. Yet those 
twenty years have greatly affected the forty years which have come 
after, and the steady course of victory which marked the life of 
Lord Liverpool has not been without its effect on his successors. 

The passage in Lord Liverpool's history which damages him 
most is his conduct towards Napoleon after Waterloo. In three 
letters to Lord Castlereagh he expresses his decided conviction 
that the right course to pursue would be to let the Bourbon 
Government deal with the Emperor as a rebel. ‘ The most easy 
course,” writes Lord Liverpool coolly, ** would be to deliver him up 
to the King of France, who might try him as a rebel ; but then we 
must be quite certain that he must be tried in such a manner as 
to have no chance of escape; indeed, nothing would really be 
necessary but the identification of his person.” Again, “to 
conclude, we wish that the King of France would hang or shoot 
Buonaparte as the best termination of the business.” With regard 
to Ney, too, Lord Liverpool thought the punishment of death 
desirable as a sign of courage. ‘* One can never feel that the King 
is secure upon his throne till he has dared to spill traitors’ blood.” 
We may compare with this a passage in a letter on Ireland :— 
*‘T am happy to find that you have been so successful in your 
convictions under the special commission. ‘Though it is dreadful to 
think of so many executions as must take place in consequence, 
yet I am thoroughly persuaded there is no chance of peace for the 
country except by so extensive an example as cannot fail to strike 
terror into the minds of the disaffected.” We do not dwell 
willingly on these passages, which after all are isolated, but they 
are a necessary corollary to Lord Liverpool’s theory of govern- 
ment. It is that theory which distinguishes the Minister from 
the statesman, and it is perhaps the result of it that neither Lord 
Liverpool's work nor his fame have proved durable, that what we 
admire in him are his less conspicuous qualities, and that we have 
least sympathy with him when he is most successful. 


LIFE OF RALEGH.* 
[First Norice.] 


Few men have left a clearer mark on their own age with results 
which have told on succeeding generations than Walter Ralegh. 
But it is the misfortune of many-sided men to have their lives but 
imperfectly given to the world. In Ralegh’s case especially, truth 
and falsehood have seemed inextricably intertwined ; in some in- 
stances ‘falsehood having got the ten days’ start, truth has never 
been able to catch it.” Vague images of a man half pirate, half 
statesman, wholly hero, rise before every schoolboy at the name of 

talegh. Mr. Edwards has spent much time and serious labour in 
disinterring the facts, and cleansing them from the cobwebs of 
time, and we have now before us a life of ‘ the shepherd of the 
ocean ” worthy the most attentive study of the statesman or the 
scholar. The careful observer of the history of the many English 





* Life of Ralegh. By Edward Edwaris, London: Macmillan and Co. 1868. 
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worthies who crowded the sixteenth century, till it always seems 
as if in those few years (so long and so many, if judged by their 
fruits) the various actors in the scene had an intense individuality 
we of this day grievously miss, will scarcely have failed to 


notice the meagre record we have hitherto had of the 
first twenty-five years of Ralegh’s life, though in that 
short period lay the very kernel of his future history. 


Mr. Edwards has left no record unsearched that could 
throw light upon these years. It is customary to talk of the 
shady glades or sunny lanes of pleasant Devon, in which Ralegh’s 
earliest childhood passed in a sort of unbroken calm, his talents 
growing as talents should, in solitude; but Mr. Edwards brings 
into prominence with graphic touches a few features of the case 
too often overlooked. It is well to be reminded that the Devon- 
shire of the sixteenth century was no county slumbering in rich 
greenness and mere bucolic effort. ‘In those days the West of 
England held in miniature the relative commercial position which 
the North holds now. It had already an immigrant foreign popu- 
lation, who brought from Flanders and from other parts of Europe 
their special industries and ancestral skill.” Its coast was the 
scene of a nation’s enterprise. Ralegh’s earliest recollections must 
have been of thrilling tales of hairbreadth escapes and foreign 
marvels, of lands newly discovered, rich in fabulous wealth, and 
glorious adventures; while there were not wanting those who 
could tell tales of Spanish and Catholic craft, calculated to stamp 
deep into his soul ideas, born at once of principle and prejudice, 
which in their turn bore stern fruit in the future. Early a com- 
moner of Oriel, his career at Oxford was short, and while yet a 
stripling not eighteen we find him active in the civil wars of 
France. It is not a pleasant light our author throws on this period 
of Elizabeth’s policy. 

It has perhaps few darker pages in all its involved history. Why 
has Ralegh left so slight a record of this part of his life,—a part 
surely not unmarked with the enthusiasm which in his case would 
have found its most natural vent in written records; not without 
incident, for years were crowded into days in the drama France 
was then enacting? Was it rather, as Mr. Edwards suggests, 
‘* that in his rare allusion of any sort to the civil wars in France, 
he seems always to have had present to his mind a maxim which 
long afterwards he put into pregnant words, ‘ Whosoever in writ- 
ing a modern history shall follow truth too near the heels, it may 
haply strike out his teeth.’” The facts are only tooplain. Eliza- 
beth was playing, as she too often loved to play, a double game, 
and some of the best blood and richest treasure of England were 
expended with the Queen’s connivance on the Huguenot side, 
while the Ambassador of the French King was quieted with assur- 
ances of true alliance and friendship. Men equipped from the 
English treasury, sent by the Queen and her ministers, ‘ fought 
nevertheless under a liability if captured to be hung by their enemies 
with a scroll on their breasts explaining that they had met their 
fate, ‘for having come against the will of the Queen of England 
to the help of the Huguenots.’” And here we ought to observe that 
throughout this work Mr. Edwards makes no statement without 
a clear side reference to the documents from which his information 
isdrawn. These are veryample. He alone of Ralegh’s biographers 
has had access to ‘‘the priceless collection of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean MSS. at Hatfield. Mr. Napier, of the Indian Office, 
placed at his disposal the papers collected by his father, with a 
view to an intended new life of Ralegh.” While he has possessed 
unusual facilities for access to, and has spared neither labour or 
expense in searching contemporary documents as ‘‘ preserved ” in 
the Rolls House, the Privy Council Office, the British Museum, 
&c., journeying in all upwards of two thousand miles to collect 
and collate evidence. 

Ralegh laid up all he saw and heard in France,—and we may not 
forget St. Bartholomew was among the sights,—and then passed 
rapidly from the school of French experience to Ireland, where 
worse than civil war was going on. In that, as Ralegh himself 
aptly termed it, ‘‘ commons’ woe,” all that was disorderly or dis- 
affected was welded into one common mass against the Queen’s 
Government by the admixture of a foreign element in the shape 
of the offscourings of Spanish and Italian schools. Small wonder 
that he did not pass unscathed through such a fiery ordeal, as his 
nature was called to endure as captain against such a host as this. 
His moral fibre, healthy as it was in the main, did not for many a 
long year (though it did ultimately) recover the wounds it received 
during the cruel contests of these years. ‘The English chief who 
in Guiana made his men pay asin an English market for all pro- 
visions, who protected native women not from outrage merely, but 
from the slightest discourtesy, facts so deeply imbedded in the 
memory of the Indians that the promise of his return was handed 


down as a tradition, and his name remembered with blessing 
nearly two hundred years after he was in his grave, this same 
man forgot the meaning of justice or of mercy when the 
Spaniard stood in his way. The very incarnation of evil, he wag 
to be swept like anything vile and refuse from his path; and if 
there were rich spoils by which he Ralegh was the gainer, well ; 
there was sophistry enough to make the spoiling of the enemy 
righteous. 

On his return from Ireland, while yet scarcely more than thirty 
| years old, he rose rapidly in favour at Court, and in quick suc. 
/ cession to many important offices. In July, 1585, he became 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries; in the following September, 
Lieutenant of the counties of Devon and Cornwall ; and in 1587 
he was made Captain of the Queen’s Guard. Of the manner in 
which he filled these various offices we have no meagre records, 
and with the knowledge that he was at no time a favourite with 
the populace of England, it is well to notice how intense was the 
love borne him by his ‘‘rugged countrymen of the west.” One 
of those men who are best loved by those who get nearest to them, 
there remained ever the outer circle, who lived in apparent inti- 
macy with him, but never really penetrated beneath the crust of 
his somewhat lofty courtesy. He had ‘ the smile that gives much 
favour, but beseeches none,” and such men commonly stand much 
alone ; but there is suggestiveness in his quiet reply when accused 
of suspecting a friend’s cook of intention to poison him. ‘ Having 
been once my servant, I know he would go a thousand miles to do 
me good.” But as Warden of the Stannaries, he conferred benefits 
upon the toilers in the mines not likely quickly to be forgotten. 
his name remained long after associated with the substantial 
advantages he had secured to them. 

Mr. Edwards gives the record of his wardenship in full, and 
notices some of the regulations then made, which are not without 
their value, even at the present day ; but we have a curious in- 
stance of the contraction of anything like political foresight, 
when personal interest is touched, in relation to this question. 
Ralegh threw all the weight of his genius into freeing the English 
agriculturist from the oppressive laws by which his hands were 
often tied, and set in motion the first current of that ‘ free play 
of thought” which was to find its true issue in the policy of 
1846. ‘The Act which compelled the English farmer to plough a 
third of his land was often ruinous to his prospects. ‘*‘ France 
[Ralegh told the House] had offered to serve the Queen with 
corn in Ireland at a rate at which the English farmer would be 
beggared. ‘lhe Low Countryman and the Hollander, who never 
sow corn, have, by their industry, such plenty that they serve 
other nations. J think the best course is to set corn at liberty, and 
leave every man free; which is the desire of a true Englishman.” 
But Mr. Edwards does not fail to point out how the farsighted 
politician blenched when there was the slightest chance of the 
application of his own principle to tin. He then reminds the 
House that ‘‘ The chief mines of tin being in Cornwall, it hath, 
ever so long as there was any, belonged to the Dukes of Corn- 
wall, who held special patents of privilege. It hath pleased Her 
Majesty freely to bestow on me that privilege, and that patent, 
being word for word the same as the Duke’s patent is.” Ap- 
parently Ralegh’s reasons had a substantial weight, which, to this 
day, they have not wholly lost. Now, as then, the transporta- 
tion of unmelted ore out of Cornwall is prohibited. 

But we must go back to an earlier period in Ralegh’s career. 
It is as a great colonizer that he has won the larger part of his 
fame, and Mr, Edwards has traced minutely the steps which led 
to each of his great ventures, with the amount of influence directly 
bearing upon him through his half-brothers, the Gilberts. Curi- 
ous and full of interest are the charters under which these early 
colonizers put out all their strength, specially the one conferring 
almost limitless power over newly acquired territory to Ralegh, 
reserving only to the crown “ the fifth part of all the ore of gold 
and silver obtained after such discovery.” It was under this 
| charter Virginia was discovered, and the first fruits of the country 
| brought home, ‘‘ with a bracelet of pearls as big as peas,” for 
| Sir Walter Ralegh. ‘Then follows a graphic account of the man- 
; ner in which Ralegh set about colonizing the country of which he 
| had thus suddenly become proprietor. We see as if standing on 
| the shore that ‘fleet of seven sailes, with one hundred householders 
‘and many things necessary to begin a new State,” departing 

from Plymouth. But the sun of English prosperity had not 
yet risen upon the new country, the hearts of the colonists 
failed them in the day of adversity, and they returned 
home, to Ralegh’s great chagrin. Nothing daunted, however, he 
sent out a fresh party the following year. Expedition after ex- 
' pedition set out and failed; but Ralegh’s faith in the future was 
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as strong as ever. ‘ 1 shall yet live to sce it an English nation,” 


was the dominant belief, which he never lost. When he wrote 
those words to Sir Robert Cecil, England, it is to be remembered, 
nowhere possessed even the beginning of a colony. A few months’ 
leisure in the pleasant lands of Sherborne, rare moments snatched 
from incessant toil in which to enjoy the felicities of home, and 
the pleasures (to him intense) of gardening, and mind and body 
were again on the full stretch. In all his life Ralegh never forgot 
that pleasure must be drunk sparingly, and, as it were,*from the 
palm of the hand; that ‘they who bow down on their knees to 
drink of the bright streams which water life are not chosen of 
God either to overthrow or to overcome.” ‘The exploration of 
Guiana was now the object of his daily, nightly dream. ‘To do it 
he must leave behind much that a mind, poised as his was, could 
enjoy with double zest. He must ‘lie hard, fare worse, be sub- 
jected to perils, to diseases, to ill savours, to be parched and 
withered, and withal to sustain care and labour”; but he was 
not the man to be daunted with such thoughts as_ these, 
as he himself, long after in the solitude of prison, wrote, 
“He that cannot endure to strive against the wind, shall 
hardly attain the port which he purposeth to recover.” 
And so in 1595 he set out on that expedition the results of which 
are telling as actively, perhaps more actively now, than in the 
first years which succeeded. It is difficult to do justice to the 
industry, and something higher and finer even than industry, 
with which Mr. Edwards has traced out and lighted up all the 
facts of this G-uianan expedition ; we are reminded at once of the 
brilliancy of Prescott and the accuracy of Robertson. It can 
have been no easy task to disinter an absolutely truthful record of 
expeditions half-buried beneath the weight of legends under which 
both narrators and listeners in those first days contrived to sur- 
round them. Ralegh himself does not appear to have been 
deluded by stories of * billets of gold Jaid about in heaps as if 
they were logs of wood to burn,” or of the anointing with gold 
dust and wearing of golden eagles; but he tells the stories for 
what they were worth, as told to him by the Indians; and out of 
this, as we all know, has followed much calumny and detraction 
from Ralegh’s fame. ‘That when he undertook to face difliculties, 
disappointments, and apparent impossibilities, such as would have 
daunted most other men, he had a good hope that wealth such as 
England did not dream of would result, there can be little doubt ; 
but gold was not his ultimate object,—when within his grasp he 
let it go. ‘*I could,” he writes, ‘* have returned a good quantity 
of gold ready cast, if Thad not shot at another mark than present 
profit.” We think Mr. Edwards has placed it for ever beyond 
dispute that ‘‘ Ralegh was a statesman, not a gold-digger, and 
that to found a new colony for Evgland, a new outlet for the 
nascent mercantile enterprise of Euglishmen, was his ambition.” 
Was he wildly wrong? ‘The testimony of 1595 was confirmed by 
Sir Robert Schomburgk in 1848:— 

“*Guiana,’ wrote Ralegh in 1595, ‘is a country that hath yet her 
maidenhead. Never sacked, turned, nor wrought, the face of the earth 
hath not been torn, nor the virtue of the soil spent by manurance. The 
graves have not been opened for gold; the mines not broken with 
sledges ; nor their images pulled down out of their temples. It hath 
never been entered by any army of strength; never conquered or pos- 
sessed by any Christian prince.’—* Few countries on the surface of the 
globe,’ wrote Sir Robert Schomburgk in 1848, ‘can be compared with 
Giuiana for vigour and luxuriance of vegetation. A constant summer 
prevails, and the fertility of the soi), the humid climate, and congenial 
temperature, ensure a succession of flowers and fruits...... The 


numerous productions of this fertile province, which are at present un- | 


heeded and unsought, do not profit mankind, and may be considered as 
buried riches,’ ” 


Disappointed by the harass of incessant, often insurmountable 


difficulties, Ralegh returned home in 1595. More than twenty | 


years—eventful ones for England—intervened before he again set 
sail for the West. We cannot part from Mr. Edwards’ history 
without a glance at all that was enacted in that interval. 


THE ANILINE COLOURS.* 
Ix the year 1856 a young English chemist, experimenting with 
some of the products derived from coal tar, discovered a new dye 
of unexampled brilliancy and beauty. Though the fact that 
Aniline in certain combinations assumed a beautiful blue or violet 


colour had not escaped the notice of previous experimenters, the | 
credit of rendering an aniline colour available as a dye, it is | 


universally admitted, is due without qualification to Mr. W. I. 
Perkin. ‘The discovery of mauveine by that gentleman laid the 
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Matters derived from Coal Tar shown at the French Exhibition in 


foundation of an entirely new branch of industry, which within 
the brief interval that has since elapsed has expanded and 
developed itself with a rapidity almost without precedent. Very 
probably the chemist himself, when conducting his experiment, 
had no adequate presentiment of the momentous consequences it 
involved. Already, however, is the industrial revolution he was 
then virtually working an accomplished fact. No sooner was Mr. 
Perkin’s discovery made known than it rivetted the attention of 
chemists in every country. A whole army of experimenters in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany immediately commenced to prosecute 
further investigations into the subject, and with such energy and 
effect did they pursue their researches, that presently fresh discoveries 
and inventions began to be announced with bewildering rapidity. 
The zeal with which theoretical experimenters cultivated the new 
ficld was, however, more than rivalled by the eagerness with 
which, in manufacturing industry, each new discovery, as it was 
made, was seized upon and rendered subservient to practical 
ends. Curiously enough, the original inventor was not the first 
to bring the new dyes into commerce. It cost him two years of 
effort before he succeeded in establishing the manufacture of the 
new material in his own country. In the mean time, he was 
anticipated by French chemists and manufacturers, who, availing 
themselves of the process revealed in the English patent, at once 
began to produce the new dye. ‘‘ One who only considered the 
state of the industry at this time in the two countries,” remarks 
Dr. Hofmann, in the report appended to the present volume, 
‘** would have said that the invention belonged to France, and had 
only been imported into England.” While, however, the 
honour of the original invention belongs to England, the 
credit, not only of achieving the first great industrial success, 
but also of making the next important advance in the way 
of invention, cannot be denied to France. Aniline red 
was first produced in Lyons in 1859, a date distinguished 
by the sanguinary victories in Italy, from one of which 
the new dye received its name. ‘Scarcely three months 
after the production of magenta was commenced in Lyons, it was 
transplanted to Mulhouse ; then, crossing the Channel, it became 
established in England, at London, Coventry, and Glasgow; and 
was not long before it was taken up in Germany.” New dis- 
coveries and inventions now followed thickly upon one another, 
and the year following that of the invention of magenta was 
marked by the production of aniline blue. So rapidly did this 
new member of the group of the coal-tar colours gain the victory 
over the blue dyes hitherto in use, that less than a year after its 
invention it took ten manufactories in Germany, England, Italy, 
and Switzerland to satisfy the demand it had already created. 
‘The unprecedented rapidity with which the new dyes were adopted 
in the civilized nations of the West was, however, by no means 
the only remarkable incident in the history of their early successes. 
In the words of the report above quoted :— 

“ Whilst the manufacture of Aniline colours thus became European, 
their consumption spread still further; and now could be observed this 
unique fact in the history of commerce,—the West supplied the East 
with colouring matters, sending its artificial dyes to the confines of the 
globe, to China, to Japan, to America, and the Indies,—to those favoured 
climes which up to the present time had supplied the manufactories of 
Europe with tinctorial products. This was a veritable revolution. 
Chemistry, victorious, dispossessed the sun of a monopoly which it had 
hitherto always enjoyed. At the beginning of this century, when 
mythological language was in vogue, it would have been said that 
| Minerva had triumphed over Apollo. But it was not sufficient to extract 
colours from tar and send them to China. . . . In order to apply these 
' colours, the processes being altogether different from those followed by 
the Chinese, and their employment requiring the assistance of substances 
which were unknown to them, it was necessary ... to undertake the 
education of the Chinese dyers. This difficulty did not for a moment 
| stop the European manufacturer; he sent to China and Japan not only 
| the workmen who should teach his customers the way to apply the 
colours with which he supplied them, but also the chemical products 
necessary for their manipulation, such as sulphuric acid and absolute 
alcohol, which were before unknown to them. Thus arose considerable 
| dealings with the East, the quantities sold by European manufacturers 
in 1864, 1865, and 1866 amounting to several millions of francs.” 
| At the period of the London Exhibition in 1862, but six years 
after the original invention by Mr. Perkin, chemists had already 
succeeded in producing nearly all the principal colours from 
| auiline. At that time only aniline black and green were stil} 
wanting, but the gap was soon filled up. In the words of our 
authors, ‘¢‘The gamut of colouring matters derived from aniline is 








| how complete ; we have red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet.” One singular result of receut research has been to 
| make rosaniline or aniline red the parent of all the other colours, 
so that in making a blue or violet, the manufacturer fiuds it to 
his advantage not to produce those colours directly, but first to 
j obtain his magenta, and then to turn it into the shade, whether 
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blue or violet, which he requires. It is to Dr. Hofmann that we 
owe a more intimate knowledge of the chemistry of these 
colours. His researches on the subject are among the 
most brilliant triumphs of chemical analysis, and richly deserve 
the epithet ‘classical’ which M. Reimann applies to them. 
Nor were Dr. Hofmann’s researches simply of theoretical value. 
No sooner had he arrived at the true theory, than he was able to 
proceed deductively to the creation of new and valuable products 
which are known as Hofmann’s violets. We are strongly tempted 
here to administer to our readers a small dose of formulz, but 
must content ourselves with observing that Dr. Hofmann’s analysis 
showed aniline blue to be nothing more than triphenylic rosaniline ; 
in other words, that the substitution of three equivalents of the 
radical of aniline (phenyl) for three of hydrogen turned magenta 
into blue ; while the substitution of two equivalents, and, again, of 
one equivalent, changes magenta into the blue and red shades of 
violet respectively. ‘The step by which Dr. Hofmann proceeded 
from the phenylation to the ethylation of rosaniline,—thereby at 
once conclusively proving the truth of his theory, and producing 
the charming colours bearing his name,—is one of those beautiful 
instances of scientific generalization which are only possible to men 
of theory, and which to practical men appear like feats of genius. 

The bare enumeration of the uses to which the new colours are 
put would exhaust almost all the space at our command. Not only 
are they applied to the dyeing of textile fabrics and ealico-print- 
ing in vast quantities, but for numberless other branches of 
industry they have almost entirely supplanted the colouring 
agents formerly employed. Among the purposes, useful or orna- 
mental, to which we find them put, are the tinting of paper, of 
inks for writing and typography, of paper-hangings; they are 
employed in water-colour painting, the colouring of designs and 
photographs, the lacquering of wood, the tinting of straw for 
bonnets, and of pearl, bone, and ivory; the imitation of pearls and 
precious stones, the decoration of glass and porcelain to imitate 
enamel, the soaking of the tissues of objects for microscopical and 
anatomical purposes, the tinting of candles and wax tapers, of 
white vinegar and syrup of raspberries, the blueing of linen, and 
the colouring of confectionery :— 

‘The art of perfumery also has recourse to the Aniline dyes for the 
coloration of essences, soaps, cold cream, pomades, rice powder, &e. 
Their application to these different uses is self-evident, and granting the 
utility (a very questionable one) of the unguents with which the fair 
sex love to anoint themselves, we are constrained to admit that the in- 
troduction of the Aniline dyes to this branch of industry has been of 
undoubted service. They have superseded the metallic substances,— 
the preparations of mercury, of bismuth, and of lead,—which were 
almost all injurious to health. As, however, it is not our wish [add the 
gallant authors of the French Exhibition Report] to destroy pleasant 
aes we shall not onter into more ample details on so mysterious a 
s ec . 





Dr. Reimann’s handbook, as the completest practical treatise 
that has yet appeared in the language, is a work with which no 
chemist engaged in any branch of the Aniline industry can afford | 
to dispense. While the author gives as much of the theory as any | 
manufacturer is likely to require, his account of the practical | 
operations of the manufacture, including all the most recent pro- | 
cesses and improvements, leaves nothing to be desired. ‘The name | 
of the English editor, himself a chemist of note, is suflicient | 
guarantee of the trustworthiness of the work. It was a happy | 
thought to add to Dr. Reimann’s technical treatise a translation of 
the report on the coal-tar dyes in the late Paris Exhibition. It is | 
written in a clear and attractive style, and cannot fail to interest | 
the general reader equally with the technical student. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
WE noticed last week the best paper in the Fortwijhily, and the 
remainder of the number is a trifle dull. We notice, however, 
that the editor either by accident or design, is trying an experi- 
ment which ought to be tried, and which deserves success. He has 
nonovel. ‘The possibility of publishing a monthly magazine with- 
out a novel is of course a question, but if it is decided in the aflirm- 
ative, there will be more and better monthly magazines. Our 
own impression is that there is room for at least one which shall 
gradually take the place of a Quarterly, and this is the precise 
function of a periodical like the Fortnightly, filled as it is with 
political and social essays which have all the air of speeches to the 
public. Very valuable speeches they often are, and we can con- 
ceive no reason why they should not be acceptable, if only the 
editor will remember that the first thing desirable in discussion is 


| living authority on his subject. 


to be truthful, which he is, at any risk of offence ; and the second , 


thing is to secure an audience, which he does not always do. ‘This, | 


for example, may be a valuable, but it isa dry number. A sentence | cavalry regiment, the ‘ Lic 


—- 
like this is a strong dose, even in a review. ‘ Slowly elaborated 
developments of the parts of the medulla and of the brain eon. 
cerned in the acts of speech we may presume had taken place in 
remote individuals of the parent race, as they acquired additiona} 
powers in this respect; and the power of developing similar 
structural connections between nerve cells and nerve fibres, thus 
estavlished, having been handed down and gradually rendered 
more perfect by hereditary transmission through countless succeed. 
ing generations, the infant of to-day is born, perchance, with the 
potentiality of developing a nervous system as complex and ag 
perfect in this respect as any which may have preceded it in its 
own ancestral line. Inheriting, therefore, this developmental 
tendency, when the parts actually begin to shape themselves so as 
to bring about the necessary nerve and nervo-muscular connections, 
then there is only required the proper stimulus to give the fune- 
tion (of speech) an impetus, and gradually to develop it in all its per- 
fection. ‘This impetus, we may presume, is given by the passage of 
nerve-currents downwards from those superficial portions of the 
cerebral hemispheres concerned in the acts of intellectual Perception 
and of Memory, to those other parts which are the motor centres 
concerned in the acts of articulate speech.” We do not agree with 
the idea we believe that passage to convey, knowing that a certain 
dominion over language sometimes precedes in the history of a raee 
an equivalent power of thought, but still the idea is in itself clear 
enough wheu it has been considered for half an hour. But we 
would just ask the editor, whose own style is pellucid to a faulr, 
how many of the men he wants to read his periodical will read 
that sentence sufficiently often to know what it means,—if, 
to be quite plain, he would under any circumstances take the 
trouble himself? That amonthly without novels may bea success 
we firmly believe, but then it must be a monthly with many read- 
able papers, and this number has only one or two, the sketch of 
Lamennais being the second. The useful paper on * The Sacz 
Canal” scarcely tells Englishmen the one thing they want to know. 
That the big ditch can be dug is nearly certain, the point to be 
settled is whether when dug it will be of any use to the world, or 
any profit to the shareholders. 

Blackwood, though rather dull,—wanting O'Dowd,—is full of 
good papers, a most readable sketch of Bishop Berkeley, for 
example—person who said there was no matter, wherefore, says 
Byron, it was no matter what he said—and of Beaumarchais,—or 
rather of the grand incident in his life, his fight to prove that a 
French judge had taken a bribe, and then cheated the briber,—a 
sketch which brings out the leathern tenacity of the man in a way 
we have never seen, and also his singular position, a position 
almost unique in his day, of adventurer-statesman. The man 
had ideas, politics, patriotism, and even a certain uprightness, but 
wanted all his life to make a fortune out of those goodly posses- 
The following estimate of him, however, is surely a little 


aze 


css, 


sions. 
overchanged ?— 





*Beaumarchais had within him the capabilities of about six extraor 
dinary men. His law pleadings were written with such genius that, 
like tho ‘Lettres Provinciales ’ of Pascal, they have survived the interest 
of the quarrel from which they sprang. His two best comedies would 
have done honour to Moliére. He wrote chansons which Béranger would 
not have disowned; he had no mean aptitude for polities, diplomacy, and 
intrigue; and, in addition to all these, he had the managing, mercantile, 
and financial talents of a Brassy, a Baring, and a Rotuschild. But there 
was more even than all this: his Mémoires, his readiness of wit, and his 
presence of mind, and his promptitude of speech, and his extraordinary 
and sudden resources in the face of overwhelming difficulties and un- 
foreseen dungers, prove that he had the iest gifts of an orator and 
a statesman ; his prose writings testify to his possession of the highest 
gifts of eloquence, for which no opportunity existed for other us: 
that to which he was necessitated to confine them. If under a despotic 
government, starting in life from a very humble condition, he agitated 
all Franco with a wretched lawsuit about fifteen louis, what poli 
eminence might he not have reached had he been placed, like Sheridan 
or Burke, on the benches of an Opposition, or if, indeed, he had only 
been born {fifty or sixty years later in his own country !” 
























and we should be nearer 
a curious pufi of Major 
” in this 


Add Bernal Osborne to Mr. Laing, 
Beaumarchais’ true force. ‘There 
Dwyer's book on ‘* Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, 
number, curious, we mean, because Blackwood is not given to puffs, 
and the writer evidently believes his author to be the greatest 
He makes en passant a curious 


is 


remark :— 


& Whe 


n we know that sore backs alone can disable a cavalry foree; 
that a regiment numerically three hundred strong may not be able to 
bring a hundred and fifty mounted troopers into the field; that Lord 
Cardigan’s reconnaissance into the Dobrudscha left him but a handful 


| of meu fit for duty; that at Solferino 3,500 horses were available out of 


a fores of 10,200, it is time to inquire by what system of care and precau- 
tion the Austrians contrive to avoid this disaster. And that they do so 
we ourselves can amply testify. We remember the arrival of a light- 
htenstein Chevaus Legers,’ at a remote part 
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of the empire. after a long and weary march in deep winter. The rogi- 
ment numbered eighteen hundred mounted men, and we were curious 
to know how many were passed in review by the general who inspected 
them on the day after their coming ; we learned that less than twenty 
horses were reported sick; and these included snow ophtbalmia, 
kicks and injuries by accidents, and the other disasters of a long 
march.” 

As there is no doubt whatever that the one drawback of English 
eavalry is the liability of the horses to sore backs, Major Dwyer's 
book may be worth careful study. 

To our minds, the best paper in the Cornhii/—which, by the way, 
is publishing a most original and readable nevel under the title of 
“That Boy of Norcott’s”—is the one on ‘* The Vehm,” alone well 
worth the shilling. The writer purchased in Dortmund, the 
ancient centre of the Vehmgericht, a history of the Vehm, 
compiled in true historic form from original documents, and 
sums up somewhat sketchily, but still clearly, the result of his 
reading. ‘The Vehm was not a mystic body executing secret. sen- 
tences, but a tribunal instituted by Charlemagne to maintain some 
kind of order in his newly conquered dominions. It lasted through 
the Middle Ages, the single tribunal ultimately dividing into many, 
and was worked in this way. A kind of jury, generally of 
important persons, met in the open air, at fixed intervals, and 
heard complaints against persons too powerful to be dealt with 
in any ordinary way, and especially against the robber knights 
or other strong persons addicted to robbery on the highway. 
The proceedings of the Court were recognized throughout West- 
phalia as legal, its methods were slow and regular, the criminal 
was cited four times, if he appeared he was tried fairly according to 
the ideas of his time, and the only peculiarity which distinguished it 
from other tribunals was that its sentences were actually executed. 
Most Courts were disobeyed, but the Vehm inflicted only one 
punishment—death, and in only one way—by assassination. Its 
agents waited till the criminal was off his guard and then hanged 
him to the nearest tree, leaving his sentence in writing stuck to 
the tree with a dagger. As the tribunal and its sentences were 
strictly legal, the assassins could not be called to account, and — 
as we suspect, but do not know—were seldom resisted, except by 
the victim himself, lest the contumacious should also be declared 
criminals. Usually punishing only known offenders, decreeing 
only death, and waiting years to execute its decree, the Vehim struck 
the imaginations of rude men as the Inquisition did afterwards, 
till all manner of legends were allowed to encrust the simple facts. 
A permanent Vigilance Committee in California recognized asa legal 
institution would be almost precisely like the Vehmgericht. ‘The 
paper ‘* On Relies Ecclesiastical ” is full of pleasantly told gossippy 
descriptions of the different relics worshipped in Europe, such as 
the Holy Coat, the pieces of the Holy Cross, the leathern girdle 
of Christ once the property of Constantine, now in Aix la Chapelle ; 
andsoon. We extract a statement which we fancy will be as 
new to most of our readers as to us:— 

“The Holy Sepulchre itself, or what is shown as such, had a narrow 
escape of being removed. In 1600 there came to Florence a mysterious 
person calling himself Faccardino, Emir of the Druses. He described 
himself as a descendant of ‘Pio Goffrido,’ and consequently an enomy 
of the Turks, and offered to get possession of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Medicean Chapel at Florence was actually built for its reception. A 
squadron of ships was sent to the coast of Syria, under the command of 
Inghirami; and Faceardino and his associates, gaining access to the 
1 to cut it off, when the Greeks discovered them. The 





St. 2auis still contains ‘‘ Phineas Phinn,” quite enough value 
forits price ; but it has also two bits of fair padding,—a short, but 
lively, and just estimate of Sir Robert Peel ; and a temperate, but 
somewhat Conservative account of the “upshot of the Elec- 
tions.” We extract from the biography an account of a half- 
forgotten man, the first Sir Robert Peel, father of the states- 


man :— 


“He was a Tory of the Tories, 2 sturdy sharer in all the regular old 
English prejudices, a tierce repeller of newfangled notions, a natural 
eneiny of Frenchmen, a hater of Catholics, a Church-and-King man out- 
and-out. Ile was infinitely startled and scandalized by the French 
Revolution, and shouted ‘God save the King!’ with a strength of lung 
and heartiness of tone which awoke an echo far and wide in England. 
In December, 1792, he was the chief mover in a local demonstration of 
loyalty, which culminated in a meeting held at Manchester. The 
speeches were doubtless stirring, and tiie auijience, on their way home, 
became riotously loyal. Robert Peel was taxed with the disturbances 
which took place on the occasion by some member of the House. ‘I 


only,’ he replied, ‘cried “God save the King!”' In 1798, when the 





Government was pressed for money to carry on the war, he put down | 


£10,000 as the contribution of the tirm at whose head he stood. A man 
like this deserved encouragement, and in 1800 he received a baronetey. 
George ITI. had a special favour for him. ‘An honest man,’ said King 
George,—* a very honest man,’ when his name once turned up; and, as 


the Royal manner was, kept repeating, ‘a very honest man.’ <A rich 
manufacturer who headed the Manchester mob in shouting ‘God save 
tho King !’ and could not see very much harm in sacking the house of a 
Socinian or Papist, was as av angel sent from heaven in the eyes of 
Farmer George. Peol’s own man of men was Pitt. He «almost literally 
worshipped the subsidizing minister, and, as hero-worshippers are apt 
to do, made the object of his adoration look sometimes rather absurd. 
He published a pamphlet to prove that the National Debt was a positive 
source of prosperity, and stood stoutly in the breach against his own son 
when sacreligious hands were going to be laid upon Pitt's inconvertible 
paper currency.” 

St. Puuls believes that the Reform Bill has but slightly changed 
the composition of the House of Commons, though it may have 
modified its tendencies, which is only the ordinary remark, but it 
offers a separate explanation of the Conservative reaction said to 
be visible in Laucashire:— 

“To talk of this result being due to the Conservative interests of the 
working-class seems to us childish. The manufacturing population 
is most assuredly not content with its lot, and while it remains discon- 
tented its natural bias must always bo, wisely or unwisely, towards the 
advocates of reform and progress. But yet, in the face of the wide- 
spread Conservative successes in the centre of the cotton trade we can- 
not honestly doubt, that the Conservative cause was, to say the very least, 
not unpopular for the time with the masses. The explanation of this 
apparent anomaly is not, we think, very diflicult to discover. London 
is such a mass of unconnected cities that the dwellers therein find it 
hard to realize the iniluence which local events produce upon the whole 
community in our great provincial towns. The Clerkenwell outrage 
had been forgotten by Loudoners long before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. But in Lancashire tho electors were materially influenced 
by the vivid impression left upon the public mind by the attack on 
the prison van at Manchester, and by the other Fonian outrages of 
1867.” 

Fraser las a valuable paper, obviously by its editor, upon some 
new facts which Mr. G. A. Bergenroth thinks he has discovered 
about Katharine of Arragon. Mr. Bergenroth believes, on the 
evidence of certain letters in the Spanish archives, that Katharine, 
previous to her marriage with Henry VIIL., had committed herself 
with a friar of her household, and * forfeited the right to be con- 
sidered a lady of spotless honour,”—a theory which Mr. Froude, 
on a careful analysis of the letters, somewhat contemptuously 
rejects. Judging from the evidence, as marshalled in Fraser, 
Mr. Froude appears to have altogether the best of the argument, 
the letters only establishing what, no doubt, was the truth, that 
the high-spirited but narrow-minded and superstitious Katharine 
was completely governed by her confessor, like thousands of other 
Spanish women before and since. We are not, however, equally sure 
that the Spanish Ambassador did not think the friar’s influence an 
occasion for scandal in the Court ; his demands for an ‘‘ old” confes- 
sor point rather to that, than to a mere wish to be rid of a man who 
was not sulliciently pliable in his hands. ‘The paper on “ ‘The 
Ministry and the Irish Church ” is worth reading, though not very 
original; and so is one on * Educational Endowments” by Mr. G. 
Fitch, a gentleman entitled to speak with authority on all such 
subjects. Mr. G. Fitch, one need not say, would utilize all exist- 
ing educational charities, but he would also apply a strong 
preventive to the growth of any future abuses such as now 
prevail :— 

“Ere long it may be hoped that statesimen will try to estimate the 
enormous mischief which is done in England under the name of benevo- 
lence ; aud will see the ueced of a more energetic and organized super- 
vision of all public charities. When they do this, they will certainly be 
prepared to go a step farther, and while permitting the free exercise 
of testamentary rights as between persous and persons, will make it illegal 
to devote any mouey to public objects, except through the agency of 
some recognized body, which is amenable to public control. Is it too 
much to expect that we shall soon see the wisdom of restraining the 
power of private persons to tamper with any one of those great national 
interests, such as education and the relict of the poor, which demand 
organization and fixed principles, and which still more imperatively 
demand complete readjustment, from time to time, in accordance with 
the supreme intelligence and will of the nation, as represented in 
Parliament ?” 


That is the Prussian system, and in principle is a mere extension 
of the law of mortmain, but we fear individualism in England is 





| too strong for any such reform. 

| ‘The 4ryosy has rather a tendency to trashiness in general, but 
| we must except from this criticism the really remarkable series 
of tales signed “ Johnny Ludlow,”—as to the authorship of 
| which we have not even a guess,—which contain some of the most 
| vivid sketches of life and character, some of the truest humour 
and of the finest pathos, that we have seen in English fiction for 
many years. ‘Lhere is, perhaps, a little incongruity in putting so 
! much depth of treatment into the mouth of a professed schoolboy. 
| But, this fault excepted, there is admirable keeping in the style. 
| The story in this (January) number,—of the pointsman who caused 
‘a railway accident by forgetting to turn the points, is one of the 
; Very best of this fine series. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>——_ 

EverLastinG PusisuMext.—Zhe AMingdom of God; or, What is the 
Gospel. By Henry Dunn. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Zhe Word! 
or, Universal Redemption and Salvation. By George Marin de la Voye. 
(Whittaker, Triibner.) Can it be True? An Inquiry as to the Endless- 
ness of Future Punishment. By William Miall. (Elliot Stock.) —We 
have classed these three works together, as treating with something 
like an agreement of feeling, though with very different methods, 
a subject of immense difficulty, the spiritual destinies of tho 
human raco and of individual men. Mr. Miall, in grappling with 
his subject, shows a simplicity of purpose and a courage which are 
worthy of all praise. His pamphlet divides itself into two parts, the 
general argument, and the argument from Scripture. In the first, he 
presses the adherents of the popular doctrine very hard. A man who 
believes that nine-tenths of mankind will go into endless torments must 
be a madman if he begets children, and inconceivably hard of heart if 
he can enjoy a single hour of peace. The argument from Scripture 
seems tous less forcible, Mr. Miall fails, we think, to apprehend tho 
meaning which is to be assigned to the word Gsvivioz. It is a quite 
insufficient handling of the difficulty to say that it signifies incessancy or 
continuance, without regard to the time of continuance. It is better to 
remove the idea of time altogether, to interpret it by what is surely the 
cardinal passage on the subject, Ta 7 SAeromeva alia; so that 
“eternal life” signities, to quote Mr. Miall’s own words, “the highest 
style of life possible to be predicated of even God Himself.” If this be 
so, it is quite needless for him to concede that “to understand literally 
is impossible.” Mr. Miall begins by quoting certain passages from 
orthodox divines; horrible as they are, it is satisfactory to seo that 
thore is an advance from President Edwards, who states the physical 
torment most uncompromisingly, to Dr. Pusey, who dwells wholly on 
the moral aspects of suffering. We doubt whether any modern divine 
preaching to educated persons dare say that hell means actual fire, 
burning its victims for ever. We have no wish to spoak unkindly of 
Mr.,—or perhaps we should say Professor,—De la Voye’s book. We shall 
simply acknowledge ourselves as probably unworthy, and certainly 
unable to comprehend it. Such questions as ‘Why was not Satan 
punished with instant annihilation?” ‘Why was a fratricide the first- 
born child of Eve?” “ Why should not incarnated angels and metem- 
psychosed spirits have been our forefathers?” ‘* Wherefore three 
Almighty Gods ?” are a few of the questions which the author asks and 
A mere mortal critic can only look 
on with respectful astonishment. Mr. Dunn's book contains a theory 
of redemption ably conceived and carefully studied. He distinguishes 
between what he calls ‘ the Gospel of the Church” and “ the Gospel of 


answers with apparent confidence. 


the Kingdom,” the latter being in his view the larger and nobler. He 
takes the kingdom to be the reign of the Saints with Christ. The 


Saints are the Elect, but the elect he takes to be not those saved from 
the ruin to which the multitude is doomed, but those chosen to a 
higher destiny and more perfect life for the ultimate benefit of the 
wultitude. He seems disposed to admit in a modified sense the theory 
of destruction as opposed to torment, in which the popular theology is 
showing a tendency to seek a refuge from its own intolerable hardness. 
This destruction is supposed to come on to those who are obstinately 
impenitent; thus the difficulty presented by the fact of a free will 
which even infinite love cannot control is supposed to be met. Mr. 
Dunn's book is certainly worth study. : 

Porms.—The Harp of the Valley. By W. S. Ross. (Provost and 
Co.)—We are scarcely prepared by the title, which seems to promise 
quiet and gentle strains, for such a flight of song as the following. It 
is headed * Lytton,” and must be supposed to refer to Lord Lytton, 
whom the poet in his dedication describes as “a tutelar spirit presiding 
over the sympathies of the emotional and intellectual nature of 
humanity.” 

“Lo, genius in her skirts of flre 
Around the stellar orbits rode, 
And worked the telegraph of soul 
With wires from south and boreal pole, 
Into the heart of God. 
“ Through starry rifts there fell the sheen 
Of heaven's angel van 
On a mind-hero’s daring brow— 
The mightiest name that brightens now 
The army-ro!! of man, 


“ Night's candelabra of fierce stars 
He tore from heaven's concave, 
And, red in the tremendous glare, 

Earth almost sees now how and where 

To overleap the grave.” 

There are, the reader should know, some five or six thousand more 
verses in the volume, not all as good as this, but some, if possible, 
better.—Latin Verse Memorials by Ultor Ego (Bell and Daldy.)—This 
volumo is, as it were, a legacy bequeathed by a retiring master to his 
old school. Tho poems contain allusions which an outsider cannot 
understand, but they seem, on the whole, fairly good, and are sometimes 
felicitous. Ono thing we must note. If we may judgo of the * Ultor 
Ego’s ” precopt from his practice, he must have taught his pupils to use 
We notice “arte struit” on p. 1, and 








a short vowel before ‘ st.” 


‘lucida stella” on p. 13. This must be a terrible remorse to haunt his 
old age.—Rhyme and Reason by S. Stockton Hornor (Longmans, Gali- 





a 
gnani.)—The “favour of a circle of private connection” which hag jn- 
duced the author to publish his poem is one of the most untrustworthy 
of things. We cannot say any more for this volume than that it dogs 
not manifestly belie its title. Mr. Hornor is apparently an American, 
and if he is ever inspired, naturally it is when he writes of Paris. 


* Paris out of Doors” has some spirit, but the metre halts. Mr. Mont- 
gomeric Ranking rises above the average level of occasional 
verse writers in his /uir Rosamond and other Poems. (Hotten.)— 
“St. Christopher” recalls not unpleasantly the narrative poems 
of Leigh Hunt. “The Mead of Much Desire” is, perhaps, the 
best thing in the book. It is a vision in which the dreamer sees somo 
of the most famous men and women of the world. The plan of the 
poem reminds us of Mr. Tennyson’s Dream of Fuir Women; theo lan- 
guage, which is not without beauty and force of expression, suggests the 
influence of Mr. William Morris. Altogether, it is worth while to 
recommend to Mr. Rankine the line labor, for there really is something 
to be polished.— Claudius and Eudocia. By Gertrude Grey. (Tweedie.) 
—The composition of this volume, we are told, lessened the tedium of 
sickness to the author, who kindly hopes that its perusal may do as 
much for others. Comment may appear ungracious under the circum- 
stances, but it is unhappily true that there is much vorse which it is 
more pleasant to compose than to read, and tho following is of sucha 
kind :— 


” 





“Twas in Domitiau's reign, and he, at first, 
“Twill be remembered, seemed disposed to treat 
His subjects who professed the Christian faith 
With clemency and favour,” &e, 
This is, perhaps, the lowest level to which we find Miss Grey sink, but 
then we cannot say that she ever rises to what is worth preserving. 
—Palingenesiau. By A. T. Teetgen, (Williams and Norgate.)—Tho 
second title of the book is * The Modern Apostate,” a hard name, which, 
we suppose, the author expects to get from some of those who read him. 
As far as we can mako out his meaning, which is not always very 
apparent, he is a pantheist. The last stanza runs thus :— 
“For Life let this Tremendous Right 
Be mine,—There is a Better Thing 
Than Loving God,—Be God; and wing 
Thy self-subsistent way to light.” 
There is some thought and power of expression in the volume, which is 
a distorted recollection of Za Memoriam, but the writer seems sadly 
hampered by having to grapple with necessities of rhyme which are too 
Here is an instance,— 
* Root down upon the abstract rock, 
Let nothing second intervene, 
And so thy character ‘twill green, 
Thy life with silent beauty frock.” 

Pheedra, and other Poems. By Henry Martin. (Hotten.)— Mr. 
Martin chooses for his subject one of the most painful of the Greek 
legends, and uses a grossness in treating it which makes the choice look 
like a deliberate offence against morality. He writes, “In Memoriam— 
Adah Isaacs Menken,” a monstrous rhapsody, which makes one rub one’s 
eyes, and ask whether there really are men to whom such women are 
heroines. The volume does no credit either to author or publisher. 

Frencu Cuass-Booxs.—French Classics. A Selection of Tales by 
modern writers. Vol. V. By Gustave Masson, B.A. (Clarendon Press.) 
—This must be reckoned, we suppose, among school books; but it will 
please any one who may like to read some well-chosen tales, which havo 
all the charms that are characteristic of French fiction, and aro free from 
the faults which are too commonly associated with it. M. Masson gives 
us Xavier de Maistre’s now classical Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 
Madame Dura’s Ourika, Fiévée’s La Dot de Suzette, and two other tales 
less known, but quito worthy of their place, by Edmond About and 
Rodolph Tippfer. A chronological table of French fiction has the use- 
| ful peculiarity of giving besides the bare date some “synchronism” or 
simultaneous event, often very suggestive of analogies or contrasts. A 
short sketch of the life of each author is prefixed to his work, and a few 
notes are added at the end of tho volume.—Ponsard's L’Honneur et 
l Argent appears, edited with English notes and memoir of tho author, 
by Professor Cassal, LL.D. (Triibner.)—Tho drama is probably known 
to most of our readers. It is a comedy of tie severest sort, full of fierce 
satire, of which the object is sufliciently indicated by the title. Rodolphe’s 
views on mariages de convenance (act iii, se. 1) may be taken as a 
specimen of Ponsard’s vigorous invective. Professor Cassal’s notes are 
copious, but better, we think, in the philological than in the exegetical 
department. The first page affords a specimen which will illustrate our 
meaning. A student gains little from being told that “Je ne connais 
que vous pour traiter galamment,” means, “ You are the person who, to my 
mind, gives the handsomest dinners.” [oe wants to have constructions ex- 
The notes 


strong for him. 


plained to him, not to ba supplied with neat renderings. 
however, contain much useful matter.—Contes par Emile Souevestre, by 
Augustus Jessop, M.A. (Nutt), has reached a third edition.—English 
and French Correspondence sor Young Ladies (Cassell and Co.) embodies, 
a very good idea, which, however, is not perfectly well carried out. 
A young lady may learn here how to give and accept an invitation, how 
to write a servant's character, how to ask for a loan, and how to grant 
it, but not, surely a more difficult task, how to refuse it; and various 
other things. The contingencies of life are so numerous that the attempt 
to provide for them is hopeless ; here itis seareely made. In the transla- 
tion of the classical models sutlicient care has not always been taken. 
| Madame Sévigné, for instance, thanks Ménage for some verses, and says, 
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s Vous no pouves douter qu'il ne me soit agréable, puisque mon amour 
propre trouve si bien son compte, et que jy suis cdiébrée par lo plus 
bel esprit de mon peer sal The phrase italicized is not represented at 
all by the English, “ My self-love is flattored by the subtlest wit of the | 
time,” and it happens to be the only phrase of any difficulty in the 
letter. 

New Eprtions AND Reprints.—We have received a third edition of 
the Laws of Thought, by Alexander Robertson (Longmans), the title 
seeming to bo a misnomer, for the book is really a treatiso on natural 
theology. Dr. George Moore's well-known treatise, the Power of the 
Soul over the Body (Longmans), appears in a sixth edition, which has 
been revised and enlarged. We have also to acknowledgo new editions 
of the Working Women of this 
(Cassell and Co.), and of Words of Comfort Addressed to 
Bereaved of Little Children, edited by William Logan (Nisbet). Tho 
Society of Friends (Friends’ Book Depository) reissue a volume of 
documents, covering in date the period from the foundation of tho 
Society to the present time, which illustrate their doctrine and disci- 
Messrs. Rivington reprint Burke's /teflectims on the Revolution 
in France, and Messrs. Triibner Spinoza’s Tractatus Lheologico Politicus, 
with notes and an introduction by the translator. This has reached a 
second edition. The October volume of Lnglish Reprints, edited by Mr. 
Edward Arber, A.K.C. (Alexander Murray), contains John Lily's 
Euphues and Euphnes and his England. That for November is the Duke 
of Buckingham's Rehearsa/. We hope this valuable series meets with 
the success which it deserves. 

Nature's Nobleman. By the Author of Lachel’s Secret. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Surely this title is something of a misnomer. 
Nature’s nobleman ought to be some heroic “Son of the Soil,” 
whereas he isa gentleman of old family, and of an ancestral estate 
which he has to win back by bard work, work about which we 
aro left in much doubt, though we see that it had something to 
do with a quarry. Tho of his fortunes and his loves 
may be followed with some pleasure. Some of the characters 
are fairly well drawn and have a certain grace, though they never rise 
above the conventional level. Some, we are bound to say, are nothing 
but caricatures. The vulgar mayoress may bo possible; thero may be 
women so transcendently silly as to be capable of saying the foolish things 
which are put into her mouth, But her son the Rev. Adolphus is not possi- 
ble. It is difficult to exaggerate the pitch of vanity and indolence to which 
a petted clergyman may reach, but the most vain and indolent never 
say that they think it beneath them to visit the poor. While wo allow 
that the tone of the book is generally good, we must protest against the 
repulsiveness of the suspicion, altogether so needless, which is suffered 
to rest for a time on the charactor of the heroine. May we suggest to 
the writer that it is not according to /es convenances for a young lady 
to go for a tée-a-téte picnic with a gentleman, even though he bea 
“ Nature’s nobleman "? 
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factors of Trinity College since the Foundation—List of the present University 
Electors, with the Dates of their Degrees, &. 

Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 2s 6d, boards, 


AMINATION PAPERS: a Supplement to the Univer- 


Containing 


Sara, and Co. London: LONGMANS and Co, 














Woe? r APE STRY DE CORATIONS 
\ —HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,153. 
Ia feu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special desigus 
in guy style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


M OURNING, ONE - GU INEA and a 
i HALF the DRESS—JAMES CORD—mann- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
mas the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mouri ing. JAMES CORD 

kes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
& for choice will tind it au 






















JA Ys. 


“Made from “Si ‘Nk Vel vet “Pari s M els. —Black 
teens finished fer Messrs. JAY have a special 
lianey of colour wud when made up have almost the 
#2 Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. Ti ese Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in any required length. 

JAY'S. 








ei PATTERNS VELVET 

MANTLES.—Ladies returning to town who have 
ight their Promenade and Carriage Winter 
s will find some great bargains at Messrs. 
JAY'S. These Mantles, though purchased at Messrs. 
Worth and Bobergh’s and other eminent houses, are 
nevertheless now sold at a reduction of from 5 to 10 
guineas less than the cost price in Paris. 

JAY'S 

ner u Mourni ing Warehouse, 247, 249, 
ind 251 Regent street. 


CONVERTIBLE 
OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
tiees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
ottoman, Only of FILMER and SON, 
Sl and 82 Berners street, Oxford street, 
" and 35 Charles street, An illustrated 
ost free, 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 


Tilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 


Cabin Furnitt 








The Londoa G 





», &e.. will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


pou DAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE. Sole Agents for England. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

POUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXF RD $ STREET, LONDON. 


JOUDAUL T'S PEPSINE PIL LS, Js. 
) P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


\ TURIATE of AMMONIA 

















LOZENGES, — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
vivlent fits of coughing. 

P sand P. W. SQUIRE. 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 51, 1867), 
Chemists on the Esta? ae in Ordinary to 
THE QUEE 
277 OXFORD STREE’ : ‘LONDON. 






G EOLOGY, KING'S Cc OL LEGE, 
J LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a : ‘OURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY 
on FRIDAY, January 22, at 9 a.m. They will be con- 
tinved on each succeeding WEDNESDAY and FRI- 
DAY, at the same hour. ae short course will be given 
ou THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to 9, First Lecture, 
January 21. Text-book, * Lyell’s Elements of Geology.” 
Professor Tennant accompanies his students to the 
Public Museums, and to places of Geological interest in 
the country. He gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in 
Mineralogy and Gevlogy, at his residence, 149 Strand, 
Wc. 


HEAL and SON, Torrenuas Covrr roav, W. 
|. BEDROOM FURNITURE. 










HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
room, and different in colour and styre. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torresxnay Court roan, W. 








GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


K LAZE NBY nd SON'S. P ICKL ES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the publie against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreien Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 


yd EY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 








1OoD LIVER OTL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


G+. LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 


“OD LIVER 
-ALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the follow o> eminent physicians:— 

Professor Taylor, M.D., &e., &e 

Dr. Scott, M.D., L.RC.P.. FLL. 

Dr, Edwin Payne, M.D., LARC, .. a R.CS., &., &e. 

Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial balf-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s ; 


Ol.L 





five pints, Ls, 


LARET, of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 128, per doz,; £5 10s, per half hhd.; 
£10 per hhed., duty paid. This wine is pure, sieneat, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of suficient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT! r, « of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool 7. and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; aud 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
| UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and casos. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
WC. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
YJ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Obeerve the red seal and 
pink label ; cork branded ” Kinahen' 8 LL Whisky.” 
[PIG ESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or GLOBULES 
is the successful and popular remedy adopted by the 
Medical profession for Lidigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
Loudon, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
But ask for “ Morson’s ” Pepsine. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
All articles marked in plain flgures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W 
MANUFACTORY AND Siow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham —Established 1807. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT? An oo answer to the inquiry, 
and a Specimen Book of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Lair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 























DENMAN’S GREEK WIN ES, 20 PICCADILLY. 
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ALE 11.M.S. TUG-VESSEL 
“ WALLACE.” 
CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, Admiralty, 
Somerset House, December 31, 1868. 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on 
TUESDAY, the 19th January next, at Two o'clock, they 
will be ready to receive Sealed Tenders for the pur- 
chase of Her Majesty's Tug and Provision Vessel 
“ WALLACE,” lying at Portsmouth. 

Catalogues, Forms of Tender, and Conditions of Sale 
may be obtained here, and at Portsmouth Dockyard. 

No Tender will be received after Two o'clock on the 
day of treaty. It will not be necessary for parties 
tendering to attend on that day, as the result will be com- 
municated to them in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, and bear in the lefthand corner the 
words, * Tender for H.M.S. Tug-Vessel * Wallace,’ ” and 
must also be delivered at the Department of the Store- 
keeper-General, Admiralty, Somerset House. 

By order. 
AN’ TONIO BRADY, 
Registrar of Coutracts and Public Securities. 


OG LICENSES.—CAUTION.—The 

Commissioners of Inland Revenue give notice 

that all DOG LICENSES granted in the year 1863 

expired on the 31st December last, and every person 

keeping a dog in the current year is required forth- 
with to take out a new License, 

The duty payable for each dog kept is Five Shillings. 

The penalty for keeping a dog without License is Five 
Pounds. 

A License is not transferable from one person to 
another. 

A License may be obtained by the owner giving his 
name and address, and the name of the place where 
the dog is kept, on application at 

The office of the Collector of Inland Revenue, the 
office of the Distributor of Stamps. or a Money Order 
Post-Office in the neighbourhood of the applicant's 
residence. 

Licenses will also be granted by the several Super- 
visors of Inland Revenue, 

Persons residing at a distance from any of the above 
offices, by transmitting with their application Inland 
Revenue (receipt) or postage stamps for the proper 
amount of duty, to the Collector of Inland Revenue for 
the district, will receive a license in return by pst. 

WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House. London, 

Ist January, 1869. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OMPENSATION inCASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
7 SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office—No. 9, St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
SECURITY AND PROFIT. 


Invested Fund ..,..... vonveereees ° 

Annual Revenue . 

Cash Profit realized during the 

Years, 1859 to 1866, above .,. 834,183 

Parties intending to effect Antennas generally desire 
to make the best investment which the system of Life 
Assuranceadmits of, both as regards sec urity and profit. 
The information contained in the Socicty’s Prospe ctus (a 
copy of which may be obtained on application) will 
enable the public to judge how far that double object 
can be attained in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

Thé LAST DAY of GRACE for the reception of 
proposals for Assurances entitled to participate in the 
profits of 1868 is the 31st day of January, 1869, 

~ RALEIGH, Manager. 
. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Office in London : : th Exchange buildings, Corn- 
ill. UGH McKEAN, Agent. 


of 











£4,649,000 
600,000 











De NT U RES at | 5, 54. and 6 PER 

CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 

Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 

OLONIAL 


INVESTMENTS 





C' CEYLON COMPANY (1 (Limited) are prepared to 

effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 

tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 

For further particulars — ation to be made at the 
2almerston 

By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


office of the Company, buildings, Old 


Broad atreet, London, 








MAPPIN AND WEBB’S CHRISTMAS 
NOVELTIES. 





Taousands of Articles from 1s to £10 daily arriving at the London Warehouses, 


77 and 78 OXFORD 


STREET, 


and 71 and 72 CORNHIULL, 


Cases of Scissers, Razors, Pocket and Penknives Electro and Silver, Butter Dishes, Knives 
, 


Mustard Pots, Egg Steamers and Stands, 


Table Kuives, Spoons, and Forks. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 «and 


Ee ITABLE L IF E OF KF Te E. 
EsTABLISHED 1762. 

11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

ARTHUR MORG am, Actuary. 


Nicouus SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
A 


Temporary Offices : 


COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

1; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
Sls 6d, 42s, 635; 
115s 6d: Real 
Beaver, lined 


Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6 
523 6d, and 633; Beaver Witney Cloth, 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Dri 1053, 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 125s, 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Earope. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpvol: 50 Bold street. 








ng. 








ATICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
1 DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
21s to 35s; for Walking, 163 to 3)s; for Riding, 25s to 
42s 


it. J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Eur pe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
1) Mosley street. Liverp: 1: 50 Bold street, 


Nc OLL’S SPECI AL ITIES i in E IVE IN- 
LN ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 638; Frock Coats, from 
633 to 845; Morning Coats, from 42s to 633. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. Londou: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street, 


NT ICOLL'S SPECIAL ITIES in EVEN- 
ING DRESS for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES in MORNING SUITS for 
3¢ 


K NICKERBOCKER 





x ICOLL'S 


BOYS. 
NICOLL’'S SPECIALITIES in 
SUITS for BOYS. 
NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in HIGHLAND and 
SAILOR'S DRESS for BOYS. 
NICOLL’'S SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for 
BOYS. 

Frieze cloth, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 
yrs., 18s 6d—10 yrs., 20s—12 yrs., 21s 6d—14 yrs., 23s— 
16 yrs., 248 6d. 

Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney cloths: 4 years of 
age, 22s 6d—6 yrs., 24s 6d—S yrs., 263 6d—10 yrs., 
28s 6d—I2 yrs., 30s 6d—14 yrs., 328 6d—16 yrs., 34s 6d, 

NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, 

HOSIERY, suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ 
notice. 

If. J.and D. NICOLL, 


Ree 
&e., 


failors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


TICOLL’S RIDING HABITS 
Li in various coloured Tweed cloths, £3 3s. 
NICOLL’S RIDING HABITS, in various coloured 

Melton cloths, £4 4s. 
NICOLL'S RIDING HABITS, in various 
Superfine cloths, £6 6s, 
RIDING TROUSERS, from 21s; Hats with Falls, 21s, 
PROMENADE JACKETS in great variety. 
SERGE, TWEED, and CLOTH PROMENADE 
COSTUMES. 
WATERPROOF TWEED and MELTON TRAVEL- 
LING COSTUMES, £1 Bie 6d, £2; ditto SKIRTS, 
2 25 

YOUNG LADIES’ LONG WATERPROOF TWEED 
WRAPPERS, with Sleeves and Hoods:—3 years of 
age. 143 Gd; 5 years, 17s 6d; 8 years, 20s; 12 yeara, 
22s 6d; 15 years, 25s. Also Riding-Habits, Jac kets, and 
Costumes at equally ‘moderate prices, according to size. 

Messrs. NICOLL’'S WATERPROOF TWEED and 
MELTON CLOTHS, for CLOAKS, &c., are made with- 
out the least mixture of cotton, hence they are so 
durable and impermeable, always retaining their 
superior appearance, 

U. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bol 1 street, 

NERVANTS'’ LI VERIES.— 

Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 


coloured 





Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118. 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 


10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


78 OXFORD STREET, 





72 


and 71 and CORNHILL. 


pur “PER PEC T SU BSTITU TE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
‘ars ago by WILLIAM s 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all com; parison 
the very best article next tv sterling silver that ¢ - ba 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silve moe. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as follows :— 


duced more than 30 yi 


























jf€ndesa£ 

12 Table Fork:,...cccccccossseee|t 10 0:2 1 0/2 

12 Table Spoons . J/L1002 102 
12 Dessert Forks .... .l 201 TOLWOLILO 
12 Dessert Spoons , JL 201 7OLIWOL1L0 
12 Tea Spoons ... .0 14001901 101 20 
6 Eggs Sp: Ons, gilt } owl 9 900 1200 12 00 136 
2 Saue e Ladles “lo 600 809 809 80 
1 Gravy Spoon . 0 609 869 900 96 
2 Salt Speons, gilt bowls...\0 300 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bi wi. 9 160 209 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 0 269 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 091961 SOL S01 30 
1 Butter Knife 9 300 400 400 43 
1 Soup Ladle .. 11000 1209 1400150 
1 Sugar Sifter..............000 \0 300 409 400 46 

| 

BONE, ceviincninensinve £9 161116012 8 613 26 
Any Article to be had singly at the same price. An 


Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &€., £2 15s. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 


Table Spoons and Forks......... £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert ,, a : 0160 Be 
Tea Spoons 0100 





Tea aud Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dis hes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
| ISH COVERS and ILOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SUOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 19s the set of six: elegant 
modern patterns, 35s 6d to 49s 61 the set: Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £5 2s to 
£6 83 the set of five ; clectro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 22s to 8's; electro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9. 

j JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Disu Covers, Hort-WaTER | BATHS and TOILET WARE, 


DIsHEs, TRON and Brass Bep- 
STOVES and FENDERS, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | BEDDING and Bep-Hane- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 





LAMPS, GASELIERS, Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 

Urns and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &e. 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Tw uty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street. W.; 1, 14, 2, 3 and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's ph wee; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


a RAGRANT SOAP.— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4 and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, - eam, and 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each table 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBE TH, s. 


4 IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and 1s per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet _ label. 
Wholesale—36 UF *PER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


QAl CE. —LEA and PERRINS. 
K The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Cc = AE onc * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.— 
The ENTHRONEMENT of the ARCHBISHOP 
will take place on THURSDAY, February 4. 
Admission for all Persons, Clergy as well as Laity, 
will be by Tickets only. E 
Application for tickets must be made by letter to t! he 
Dean, on or before WE DNESDAY, January 20. No 
tickets will be issued before that date, and NO APPLI- 
CATION WHATEVER can be RECEIVED AFTER 
THAT DATE. 
Full particulars 2s to the time, manner of entering 
the Cathedral, &c., will accompany the tic kets. 
N.B.—The ordinary tickets held in permanence by 
the Clergy for admission to consecrations, &e, in the 
Cathedral, will not be available on this occasion. 
HENRY ALFORD, Dean. 
AFISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
N of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, will recommence her Courses of LESSONS 
in these subjects on Munday, January 1s. 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


| CLERGYMAN who for several years 
took private pupils of a high class, bat discon- 
tinued them owing to the pressure of public engage- 
ments, from which he has been removed by preferment 
to a family living, wishes for a few years to resume 
PUPILS, to be EDUCATED with his own boys, He has 
many advantages to offer and good references. 
For particulars apply to Messrs, ILIFFE, RUSSELL, 
and ILIFFE, 2 Bedford row, London, 


EDUCATION.—1l4 GREAT STANHOPE STREET, BATH. 
Rs. JEFFERY receives a_ small 
| number of YOUNG LADIES, whom she edu- 


cates as members of a family. 
Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 





facilities for securing the services of eMicient masters. 
Terms ou application to Mrs, Jeffery. 
REFEREES: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting; 


Cochrane, Cradley, 
Bath; E, Cobb, Esq., 





ichester: Rev. W. 


Monton, M 
; J Murch, Exq., 


Worcerters 









Bath; W. A. Case, M.A., late Vice -Masier of University 
College School, Leadon; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, 
Bristol. 

EAD MASTERSHIP of _ the 


GIGGLES WICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

The Governors will receive avplications and Testi- 
monials until Easter, 1869. They propose to proceed to 
Election before the close of Apr:l, 186, so as to enable 
the Head Master to commence the discharge of his 
duties at Midsummer, 1869, 

A statement of the duties, privileges, and emolu- 
ments of the Head Master and of the intentions of the 
Governors may be obtained from WILLIAM HARTLEY, 
Esq., Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to whom all com- 
munications must be addressed. 

The Head Muster may be either a Layman or in 
Holy Orders, 

Settle, December, 1868. 


D ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, near London. 

Principal—C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 

At the above-named school pupils of from seven to 
eighteen years of age receive a careful and thorough 
education, and are prepared for the Universities, the 
Liberal Professions, or Commercial pursuits. The 
house is very large, and is surrounded by above seven 
acres of land, the greater part of which is occupied by 
the playgrounds and cricket fleld. 

The youngest pupils form a separate Preparatory 
Department. 

School will re-open on Tuesday, January 19. 

Attention is invited to the Division Lists 
Oxford Loca! Examinations. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and 
of Messrs Relfe Brothe rs, School Booksellers, 150 
Aldersgate street, E.C, 


Q)" EEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 





of the 


for LADIES 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London, 
60 Guineas; 
30 


Fee for residents in Finishing School, 
Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary School, 
Guineas per annum. 

Payment reckoned from entrance, 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. patrons and Lady 

patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at the 
College. 

Scriptural Teaching under the Superintendence of 

Rev. W. McCA.t and Rev. J. Wrienrt. 
MASTERS. 

Lectures—By various Lecturers. 

English—Mr. Woop and Mr, IToME. 

Latin—Mr. Woop. 

French—Messrs. Des Portes and De MEILLAc. 

German—Herr HirscuFeELp, 

Italian—Signor PisTRUCCI. 

Spanish—Senor Vives. 

Piano—Mr. W. MACFARREN and Mr. C. GARDNER. 

Singing—Herr BOseEN and Mr. W. H. Monk. 

Drawing—Mr. GANDEE and Mr. Sis. 

Dancing and Calisthenices—Mr WEBB GEORGE. 

_ Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. RAWLINS. 


OLL Ow AY’S OINT ME NT and 

PILLS.—Glandular swellings in the throat, 
neuralgia, tic-doloreux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and 
other diseases affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves 
of sensation, are permanently eradicated by this heal- 
ing, antifebrile, and soothing preparation; it is also a 
perfect remedy for skin diseases, and every kind of 
superficial inflammation. Such complaints soon lose 
their angry and painful character under this invaluable 
Ointment. The Pills have never been administered, either 
by hospital or private practitioners, in dyspepsia or 
liver complaint without producing the desired result ; 
and the Ointment has, in the hands of the public and 
the profession, rarely failed to fulfil the most sanguine 
hopes of sufferers after they had altogether despaired 
of amendment. 


This day, with red rubrics, cloth antique, 23 6d; post- 
age 4d. 

T= MANUAL of FAMILY PRAYERS 

for CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS, by the Rev. 
R. H. Baynes, M.A., Editor of the “ Lyra Anglicana,” 
&e. Published under the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester, With the Collects entire, and a Selection 
of Hymns for Household Worship. 

Hou LSTON and Wr RIGHT, 65 Paternoster row. 





Just out, price 2s 6d, 2ud Edition. 


[ ONG RESISTANCE and ULTIMATE 
4 CONVERSION. By Sir Cuartes Dova as, 
K.C.M.G. 
London: 
street, W., 


Burns, Oates, and Co, 17 and 18 Portman 

and at 63 Paternoster row, E.C. 

This day is published. 
5 laos DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Series, No. XXIUL Price 6s, 
CONTENTS 

1. SENIOR'S IRISH VOYAG 

THEORIES on DEVE — NT of the FAITH. 

The JESUITS in CANAD 

. PRINCIPLES of C ATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. 

The CHURCH and the EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 

CHURCH MUSIC and CHURCH CHOIRS, 

The ORTHODOXY of POPE HONORILUS, 

IREL AND and the NEW MINISTRY. 

. NOTICES of BOOKS:—The Acts of the Council of 
Baltimore ; Professor Yonge’s Life of Lord Liver- 
pool: Mr. Ffoulkes’s Letter to Archishop Manning ; 
Mr. Buckley's Life of Father O'Leary, &c., &e. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
strect, and 63 Paternoster row, 


Published Monthly, price Is, 


be REGISTER, and MAGAZINE of 


New 





Bhi Ns 


aabiae 





BIOGRAPHY. No. 1, JANUARY, 136). 
CONTENTS. 
Comstable the Poet—Manningham's Diary— 
Andros—M. Berryer—Dean Milman— 


Henry 
Sir Edmund 
Rossini. 

Memoirs of Archbishop Longley—Bishop Jeune— 
The Duchess Dowager of Sutherland—Marquess of 
Hastings—Lord Somerville—Baron James de Roths- 
child—Sir John Dorney Harding—Harry Chester. Esq. 
—eorge Pryme, Esq.—Mr. Samuel Lucas—Mr, William 
Harrison, 

Recent Biographical Incidents—Promotions and Pre- 
ferments — Births — Marriages — Deaths — Wills and 
Administrations—New Biographical Works, 

The REGISTER furnishes a public and permanent 
record of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths, the 
probate of Wills, and other interesting personal and 
domestic events, which will be rendered available for 
reference hy complete Indexes. It also affords a valu- 
able medium for Announcements respecting Heirs-at- 
Law and Next of Kin, Changes of Surname, &e., &c. 

Registration free ; Births or Baptisms, half-a-crown ; 
Marriages, Deaths, or other anuouncements, not 
exceeding six lines, five shillings. 

Westminster: NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Parliament street. 


\ 


QUEEN'S ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
R. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S FIRST 
READING from his Own Poetical Works. 


PROGRAMME. 
JOHN DUNSTAN: or, the Politician. 


2. ATTORNEY SNEAK. 

3. WILLLE BAIRD; or, the Dominie’s Story. 
4. NELL. 

5. The WAKE of JIM OTTARA. 


6. WIDOW MYSIE: an Idyl of Love and Whiskey. 
Full particulars forthwith. 
JOHN F LEMING, Se retary. 


pura tE ROY AL, DRU RY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B, CHATTERTON. 

Morning Performance of the Grand Pantomime every 
Wednesday and Saturday during the Christmas holi- 
days, On Monday and during the week will be per- 
formed the Farce of MY WIFE'S OUT. Tobe followed 
by the Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMATL- 
KIN THE GREAT; or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN 
BOOTS and the MILLER’S SONS. With new and 
magnificent scenery by Mr. Beverley. Characters 
in the opening by the entire strength of the company. 
In the Harlequinade, a Double Troupe of Pantomimists, 
combining the grandest stage effects of any Panto- 
mime ever produced at this Theatre. Stage Manager, 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, 
commence at seven o'clock, Box office open from 10 
till 5 daily. 


hye MAS NOVELTIES at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, which has been re- 
decorated from designs by Thomas Tobin, Exq.— 
Singing and Sensitive Flames, « philosophical and 
amatory story, by Professor Pepper, with pathetic 
ilustrations—The Mysterious Hand (the latest 
illusion of Professor Pepper and T, Tobin, Esq.) ona 
transparent table, writing answers to any question by 
the audience—The Wonderful Lamp, with A-ladd-in, 
musically treated by George Buckland, Esq., intro- 
Ancing Maurice’s new Illusion, or Spectral Performances 
upon the Stage—Maugical Variations and Juggling 
Tricks, by Mr, Mathews and Dugwar—Watches for 
Every one, by Streeter’s Machinery, a new lecture, 
illustrated by Professor Pepper—Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes, by J. L. King, Esq.—The Spectre Barber, 
with the Maid of Orleans, by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Coote, Is. 


IEBIG Cc OM PAN YS EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full print-d directions, About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per lb, Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the chenpest ange > yoring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces, Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
| chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, aud provision dealers, 


























I OW to DISESTABLISH the IRISH 
CHURCH.—See Article (third of a series) in 
the * NONCONFORMIST” of Wednesday, January 6 
Price 5d, unstamped. 
AnTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, aud 
all Newsagents. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 
Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on request. 
Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 
London: Sawpson Low, Son, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Bookselle rs and Publishers, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


Just published, in royal SvoO, pric e 10s 6d, with | 19 Plates. 


N the VENTILATION of DWELL- 
ING-HOUSES, and the Utilization of Waste 
Heat from Open Fire- Places, By Freperics Epwarpbs, 
Jun., Author of * Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 
“The Treatise has two great merits—it is thoroughly 
sensible and practical.”—/mperial Review, 
London: Ropeat HARDWICKE, 192 Piceadilly. 


The Firth Edition, revise sed, price: 35 Gd, by post 44 stamps. 


( N SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure 
and Prevention, By Freperick Epwanps, Jun., 
Author of “Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 
London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’ 8 
square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTroxn—ILRH. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presipent—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which coutains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Madern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application, Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and I and Librarian. an, 


R EMOVAL.—POST- OFF ICE. DIREC- 
W TORY PUBLISHING OFFICES removed to 51 
Great Queen street, Lincoln's [nn Fields, W.C. 

The Lk INDON DIRECTORY for 1869 is now ready. 


HE QUART ERLY RE VIEW.— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 251, must bo forwarded 

to the Publisher by the 9th, and Bills by the 11th inst. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


HE BRITISIL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XCVIL, for JANUARY, price 6s ; 
or post free for the year, 21s, in advance, 
CoNTENTS, 
1. LITERARY FORGERIES. 
2. DAVIDSON on the NEW TESTAMENT. 
3. GUSTAVE DORE. 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES ont PROSPECTS. 

5. Dr. VAUGHAN—In MEMORIAM. 
6. The NEW PARLIAMENT and Mr. GLADSTONE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


_ 

No. XXIV. JANUARY 1, 1869. 

1, NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the 7 ee 
CHURCHES of TRANSYLVANIA. By J. 
Tayler, B.A. 

2. LIDDON and REVILLE on the DIVINITY of 
CHRIST. By J. E. Carpenter, M.A 

3. GOETHE and RELIGION. By J. Frederick —. 








a 


e 





Price 2s 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


4. BIBLE CHAPTER HEADINGS in the “ AUTHOR- 
IZED VERSION.” By C. Kegan Paul, MLA. 
5. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs. WithiiAMs and NORGATE, 


Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh, 


‘i POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. 30, JANUARY, 1869, price 28 6d, contains :— 

FLYING MACHINES. By F. W. Breary, Secretary to 
the Aeronautical Society. [llustrated. 

COMPOUND EYES in INSECTS and CRUSTACEA. 
By H. Fripp, M.D. Illustrated, 

TRUE and FALSE FLINT WEAPONS. By N. 
Whitty, Royal Institute of Cornwall. Illustrated. 

The PLANET MARS in FEBRUARY, 1809. By R. 
A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. — Llustrated. 

The MOLECULAR ORIGIN of INFUSORIA, By J. 
Hughes Bennett, M.D. F.R.S.E.  Llustrated., 

REVIEWS of BOOKS, and Careful Summary of Pro- 
gress in every Branch of Science, 
London: Rospert HARPWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


I ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE-GOSSIP 
for JANUARY 1, 1869, No. 49, price Fourpence, 
contains :— 
The STORY of a PIECE of COAL. By J. E. Taylor. 
CHEYLETL. By S.J. M'Intire. [lustrated, 
The TWO LARGEST FLOWERS in the WORLD. 
The PAST YEAR, 1868. 
POPPY-SEEDS. Illustrated. 
The RUDD and its SCALES, Illustrated. 
CHRISTMAS BERRIES. 
APHIS LION and LACEWING FLY. 
SECTIONS of FOSSIL WOOD. Illustrate. 
SUBSTITUTE for NOSE-PIECES. With Woodcut. 
MICROSCOPIC COLLECTING-CASE, With cut, 
OBJECTS to look for in JANUARY, 
Anda Vast Store of Matter interesting to Lovers of 
Nature 
London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W 





THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[January 9, 1869, 











THOMAS 


Messrs. CHAPMAN an 
Works, to be completed in ‘Thirty Volumes 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, &c., and entitled 


THE LIBRARY 





COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1 HALL beg to announee an entirely 1 


CARLYLE. 





EDITION OF THE 


The First Volume will be published on the 15th inst., and consist of 


SARTOR R 


ESARTUS: 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSDROCH. 


By THOMA 


S CARLYLE. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 


Each Work will be complete in itself. 


CHAPMAN and 


HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., Publishers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 15 W 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Second Edition of Kathleen. 


By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 

“ We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to the notice 
of our readers, It is one of the best novels. either by a 
male or female hand, that we have read for some 
time.” —TZimes, Dee ember 26. 

“+*Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel ; 
is a better.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the 
pages of ‘ Kathleen.’ "—A/henweum. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


“Miss Whitty’s novel has freshness of plot, of cha- 
racter, and of handling to recommend it. Itis original, 
it takes up unbroken ground, peoples it w ith person- 
ages unfamiliar in  cireulating-library circles, and 
unfolds link by link, in the most natural manner, a 
chain of incidents in the highest degree interesting, 
without being sensational."—Liverpool Albion. 


The Crown of a Life, By the 


Author of “ Agnes Tremorne,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A very good novel. It will find many readers. It 
is healthy in tone, skilful in execution, and interesting 
in its story.”"—/ost, 


The Woman's Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 


Nature’s Nobleman. By the 
Author of “ Rachel's Seeret,” &e. 3 vols, 
“ We feel bound to praise this book, We have found 
fresh and rare enjoyment in its pages."—Athenwum. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's.” 3 vols. [Vert week 


Cheap Edition of A Noble Life. 


By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by 
Tenniel, 5s, bound. Forming the New Volume of 
“ Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

Herst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


‘Kathleen’ 





Now ready, in Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


The SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn 


in Spainand Majorea. By Captain J. W. CLayTON, 
F.R.GS., late 15th Hussars, 

“A bright and sunny book of travel is always 
acceptable, and when to the accomplishment of a good 
narrator, an author brings a genuine feeling for art, 
and keen appreciation of beauty in nature, he at once 
appeals to a host of sympathizing readers. A volume 
full of attraction now lies before us in ‘An Autumn in 
Spain and Majorca,’ by Captain Clayton. The work is 
a succession of brilliant pictures which will equally 
interest the sportsman, the naturalist, the dilettante, 
and the traveller."—United Service Magazine, 

Hurst and BLacKerTt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








NEW HISTORIC AL WORK. 


Price 12s 6d, 
1 OUIS XVIIth, the LEGITIMATE 
_4 HEIR to the THRONE of FRANCE, son of 
Louis XVIth and Marie Antoinette. The Memoirs 
written by Louis XVilth, the Commeniary by his sous, 
William and Augustus Meves, 


London: W. Rmeway, 169 Piceadilly, W. 


7." U N ITED LIBRARIES, 
307 Regent street, W. 
Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord- 
ing to the supply required. All the best new books, 
English, French, and German, iminediately on publi- 
cation. Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free, A clearance catalogue of surplus 





books, offered for sale at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on application.—Booth's, Churton’s, 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley's united libraries, 
307 Regent street, near the Polytechnic. 


TERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


| Now ready, feap, Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
P OEMS: by GEORGE FRANCIS 
ARMSTRONG, 





In small Syo, cloth, price 73 6d, 


Edited by his Brother. With a Memorial Sketch, 
* Produce an impression of striking originality—true 
genius, and an earnest, candid, hard-working mind.”"— 
Star. “The fluent music of the blank verse is marvel- 
lous for one so young.”—Press, “ Elegant and judicious 
poems,........The preface is virtually an interesting 
biography f the author."—Atheneun, “There is no 
feebleness, no flatness here....../ Ardour, vigour of imagi- 
nation, mastery over versification......vbility in repre- 
senting and interpreting character.” —Conte mporary 
Review, “It can searcely fail to mike the name of 
Armstrong known far and wide.”"—Art Journal, “It 
will be better to recommend the volume as a whole to 
the attention of intelligent readers."-—(Guardien, “ There 
is an originality and a boldness about them...,,.Arm- 
strong was a true poct and forcible...... His * Prisoner of 
Mount Saint Michael’ is full of strong dramatic effect.” 
—Court Circular, “A memorial of the labours of a 
singularly able thinker and writer."—/uwhlie Opinion. 
“A substantial addition to English poetic literature.”— 
Atlas. 
London: E. Moxon, SON and Co., Dover street. 














Now ready, 

N'TUDIES for PICTURES: a Medley. 
kK.) By J. Morr Satu, In cloth gilt, Prints, 5s; Proofs, 
in Cardboard, Mounts, 7s 6d. 

London: E, Moxon, Son, and Co., Dover street. 





Now ready, Svo, pp. 56, price 2s, 

he RESULTS of the GENERAL 
_ ELECTION of 1868, with Appendix containing 
Classified Tables of the Increase of Electors by the New 
Reform Act, and of the Polling, Members, and Popula- 
tion of the Counties and Boroughs. By R. DUDLEY 

BAXTER, M.A. 
London: Rosert Joun Busn, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 





its PRINCIPLE, POLICY, and 


PRACTICE. 
TUE SECOND EDITION of LORD 
LINDSAY'S REPLY to Mr. GLADSTONE'S 
SPEECH at Wigan, 23rd October, 1868, will be pub- 
ished on THURSDAY NEXT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


CONSERVATISM; 








Recently published, in post 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


Sle LAW of IMPERSONATION as 

APPLIED to ABSTRACT IDEAS & RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8S. W. HALL. Third Edition. With an 
Appendix, on the DUAL CONSTITUTION of FIRST 
CAUSATION, or the WORD. 

“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and 
analytical powe?........0/ A thoughtful man may get a 
good deal out of his book. The future is full of events 
of no light import for our Church; but none of the 
writers to whose works we have adverted are likely to 
have any influence on the great issue before us, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Hall be an exception.........it is plain he 
sees into much of the subject.”"—Literary Churchman, 

* Very able and suggestive.”"— Westminster Review, 

“So far as its profound intellectual scepticism will 
allow, written in a tone of Christian sentiment.”— 
Spectator, 

“The reader will find in the forty short chapters 
which this treatise coutains the result of much thought 
and solid intellectual energy, and will rise from its 
perusal with a high opinion of the earnestness and 
truthfulness of the writer."—Aenfrewshire Independent. 

“Mr. Hall reminds us of Parker.”"—The Inquirer. 

“Mr. Hall's little book is a thoughtful one, in which 
in clear logical language he defines and illustrates the 
Law of Impersonation; and shows how principles and 
intellectual abstractions have been transformed into 
embodied impersonations, In his illustrations, gathered 
from all the mythologies of ancient times, he is sin- 
gularly happy.” —Paisley Herald. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 





edition of the whole of Mr. Carlyle’s 
It will be carefully revised by the Author, handsomely printed in 


YDMUND J. ARMSTRONG'S POEMS.; 


—. 


NEW EDITIONS 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
ALDX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D., F.RS.E., F.R.GS., 
Author of the “ * Physical Atlas,” &¢ 





Royal Atlas,” t 
g. 
This day is published, a New and Enlarged Edition, 
SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 





GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Ele. 
mentary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, Meteorolo; gy. 


and Natur: ul Hist ry. 
Containing 20 Plates, drawn with the greatest care, and 
Printed in Colours, with Explanatory Text, 
Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


” 

SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY: 
Comprising, in Twenty-one Plates, a complete Series of 
Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn with the 
greatest care, and printed in Colours, from 
Original and Authentic Materials. 

A New an Enlarged E ven, 

With an ELEMENTARY SURVEY OF THE HEAVENs, 
designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, 

By ROBERT GRANT, M.A., LL.D. FLRS., F.R.AS. 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory 
in the University of Glasgow, . 


Half-bound, 12s 6.1, 


Lately published, new Editions of 
SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY — (Fifty-second 
Thousand.) 26 Maps, with Index. Half-bound, 
12s 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
np wear gies = enlarged Edition, with Index. 
tlf-bound, 12s 6c. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 

- and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPITY, with Index. 
53. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George street, 

Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster row, London. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. By 
the Rev. A. Mackay, D.D. 


MANUAL of MODE BN _GEOGR APHY, 
Mathematical, Physical 1 Political. With a 
Copious Index. Pp. Ti 7 6d. 
2. ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifth Edition. 4s, 

3. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Pp. 112. Fifth Edition. 1s. 

#. FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Pp. 
56. 4d. 

5. GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 


for Young Children. 3 


HISTORICAL CLASS-ROOKS. 


1. A SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN 
CHRISTIAN CENTU! By the Rey. 
JAMES Wuire, Author of “Landmarks of 
English History,” &e. 6s. 

A SCHOOL EDI TION of the HISTORY 
of FRANCE. By the Same. 6s. 

3. EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. 7s 61. 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Page, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &e. 

1, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 

GEOLOGY. Seventh Edition, 2s. 
2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 7s 6d. 
3. GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
Second Edition. 6s. 
4, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 2s. 
. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
6. HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS. 
—GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 7s 6d, 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A Practical Manual for use in Schools. By the Rev. 
JAMES CURRIE, M.A. Fourth Edition. 1s 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
MARTINEAUS BIOGRAPHICAL 


Containing:—The Emperor Nicholas—The Duchess 
ra Herbert of Lea—Lord Lansdowne De 

ord Brougham— Bishop Blomtic ld — Are 

uhew—Lady Byron 
and many 

(This day. 


MISS 
SKETCHES, 1852-1868, 
of Kent—Joseph Hun 
hurst—Lord Palmer 

ly—Sir William Napier—David Roberts—! ‘miher M: 

—Miss Mitford—Henry Hallam—Lord Macaulay—Mrs. Jameson, 

others. Crown 5yvo, 5s 6d. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT'S SPEECHES 


on VARIOUS QUESTIONS of PU —_~ POLICY. Edited by Professor 
Rogers, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 25 Second Edition. [This day. 
“Mr. Bright's speeches will alw ys d leserve to be studied as an apprentice ship to 
popular s and parliamentary oratory. "“—Daily News, 
1ently inter esting, emine nily instructive, and eminently useful as models of 
efficie nt oratory.”"—Pull ‘Mall Gazette, 
“In point of political interest, in capacity for politi 1) instruction, they seem to us 
beyond any collec tion of speeches in the languy uge."—North British Review. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


English-Speaking Countries (America, 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DiLKE, M.P. 
tions, 28s. 

“We seldom meet with a work so able and suggestive.” —Spee/ator. 

“The volumes have the advantage of a manly style and a distinct aim, It is 
an entertaining and spirited record of travel in lands which have « fascinating 
interest for glishme vd it discusses a number of questions which are of the 
highest moment with regard to the future of our race.”"—Apectator. 


REALMAH, By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 1és. [This day. 
“ We find in it a treasury of graceful thoughts and suggestive ideas, The best 
proof of Mr, Hel ower is that the episode of the herv’ is made to touch us 
with as real pa as if he had been one of ourselves, a denizen of our own world, 


— %. 




















a Record of Travel in 
Australia, Iudia) during 1866-7. By 
Two vols, 8vo, with Map and Illustra- 






















nd long interruptions to * Realmah’ 
“l humour, they sparkle with living th 
‘from grave to guy, from lively to severe. 


are eminently readable, 
ight; they pass ss 
naturally as actual talk, “—Daily Teearaph 


Y > ~ Dy Pl > - Tl. 
The CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the White 
and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of * The [eir of Redclyffe.” 
crown Svo, 12s, [This day. 
“Miss Yonge has written another charming story, and those who begin to read it 
will not be likely to lay it down untii they have reached the end of the last chapter.” 
—Siar. 
“She has brought lofty aim as vell as high art to the construction of a 
story which may claim a place amongst the best efforts in bistorical romance.”"— 


Morning Post. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIFE. Together 
Based on Contemporary Docu uments by 


with his Letters, now first collected. 
EpWARD Epwarps. With Portrait, 2 vols, Svo, 52s. 

“Noone sinee the time of Oldys has bestowed such pains in searching for, and 
examining all documents that concern the life of Ralegh, and it is moreover certain 
that he has met with success, owing to the improvement in the storage and arrange- 
ment of manuscripts and other historical papers, such as no inquirer of a former 
generation could possibly have reached.”"—7imes. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. — By G. 


V. Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 
“An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly recall in many a country 
parsonage the memory of youthful days."—Zjmes. 


PHANTASMAGORIA, 


LEWIS CARROLL. Fcap. Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The LAW RELATING to TRADES-UNIONS. 


3y Sir WILLIAM Er_e, formerly Chief-Justice in Common Pleas, Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, (Vert week, 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and Other Poems. By 
JAMES RusSSELL LOWELL. Feap. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
“One of the most admirable bits of idyllic work that have been done in our gene- 
ration.”"—Suturday Review. 


BEATRICE, and other Poems. 


Feap, Svo, 6s. 


QUESTIONS on HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY, 


for Schools, By T. ALcock, M.D. 1S8mo, 1s 6d. [This day. 


The WHOLESOME WORDS of JESUS 


CHRIST. Sermons at Cambridge. 3 VAUGHAN, 


frequent 
Withe ut effort or f 





2 vols, 








and Other Poems. By 
[This day, 


By the Hon. 


[This dan. 


November, 1866, by C. J. 
s 6d. [Vert week, 


D.D. Second Edition. Feap, 8vo, 3: 


POEMS. 


8¥0, 5s. 
“Wealthy in feeling, meaning, flnish, and grace; 
suppressed, but the ise cener for that.’ ‘—Athenwum, 






sy Catherine Barnard Smith. Feap. 
not without passion, which i 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
VESUVIUS. By J. Puttuiirs, F.R.S., Professor of 


Geology at Oxford. Crown S8vo, 10s 6d. [Vert week. 


COUNCILS and ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS 


RELATING to GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Edited, after SpzLMAN and 
WILKINS, by A. W. HapvAN and W. Stusps. Vol. 1 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


= aie % ~ ° 
ENACTMENTS in PARLIAMENT specially con- 
cerning the UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. Collected and 
arranged by the Rev. J. Grirrirus, M.A., Keeper of the Archives of the 
University of Oxford. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 
Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Presa, and published by MACMILLAN and Co, 
London, Publishers to the University. 





DR. WM. SMITHS BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With numerous Illustrations, 3 vols. medium S8vo, £5 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, and NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


List OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Archbishop of York Hooker, Dr, F.R.S. 
Bishop Cotton. Hornby, Rev J.J 
Bishop of Ely. Houghton, Rev W, 
Bishop of Glo ucester and Bristol. Huxtable, Rev E. 
Bishop of Killaloe, Jones, Archdeacon 
Bishop of Lincoln. Layard, A. H., M. ~ 
Lord Arthur Hervey. Leathes, Profe: 
Dean of Canterbury. Lightfoot, Profess: = 
Dean of Chester. Marks, Professor. 
Dean of Westminster. Meyrick, Rev F. 
Bailey, Rev H. Oppert, Professor. 
Barry, Rev Dr. Orxger, Rev E.R. 
Bevan, Rev W. L. Ormerod, Archdeacon 
Blakesley, Canon. Perowne, Vice ir ipal. 
Sonar, Rew HH. Perowne, Rey T. T. 
Brown, Rev T. E. Phillott, Rev , W. 
Browne, Archdeacon, Plumptre, Professor 
Bullock, Rev W. T. Poole, E. Stanley 

Clark, Rev 8S. Poole, R. Stuart. 

Cook, Canon. Porter, Rev J. L. 
Davies, Rev Li. Pritchard, Rev C 

Day, Rev Dr. Rawlinson, Professor. 
Deutsch, Emanuel, Rose, Rev H. J 

Drake, Rev W. Selwyn, Canon. 

Eddrup, Rev E. Ag Smith, Dr Ww m. 

Farrar, Rev F. , 
Fergusson, Janos, F.RS 
Froulkes, E. 

Garden, Sub De an. 
Goteh, Rey W. fristram, Rev 1. B 
Grove, George. isleton, Hon Edw. 
Hackett, Rey H. B, Ven ibles, Canon, 
Hawkins, Canon. Yesteott, Canon, 
Hayman, Rev H. Wright, W. Aldis 
Hessey, Rey Dr. 













mpson, Rev J. P. 
Threp p, Rev J. F. 

















“ We turn again and again to this Dictionary, with interest, with confidence, with 
respectful admiration of the labour, the learning, the judgment, the conscientious- 
ness, and we again add, the courage it displays. Even where we differ from the 
writers, we do so with respect. We see throughout a conscientious love of truth, 
and an intelligent and successful endeavour to collect and present to us correctly 
the facts on which they report. We congratulate Dr. Smith on the success of his 
work.” —Ldinburgh Reci.w, 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY of 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, and NATURAL 
HISTORY; condensed from the larger work, for the use of 
FAMILIES and STUDENTS. With numerous Illustrations. 1 
vol., medium Syo, 21s. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY 


of ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, and NATURAL 
IIISTORY ; abridged from the larger Work, for the use of 
SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A dictionary of the bil'e, in some form or another, is indispensable for every 
family. The divine, the scholar, and all who seek to investigate thoroughly the 
various subjects connected with the Bible, and to master those controversies whic h 
are now exciting such deep and general interest, must still have recourse to the 
larger dictionary; but to students in the Universities, and schools or private 
fumilies, ‘the Concise Dictionary’ or *The Smaller Dictionary,’ will, it is believed, 
supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. The 
main object of the editor is to place within the reach of every Christian household 
a popular abstract of a work which has received the approval of those most com- 
petent to express an opinion on the subject."—Zditor'’s Preface. 


The STUDENTS MANUALS of 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


Vol. 1—The OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY: 
from the CREATION to the RETURN of the JEWS from CAPTIVITY. 
With 5 Maps and 40 Illustrations. 


Vol. I.—The NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


With an Introduction containing the connection of the Old and New 
Testament. With 5 Maps and 30 Illustrations. 


The object of these Works is to provide TEXT-BOOKS of SCRIP- 
TURE HISTORY, which, in fullness, accuracy, and scholarlike treat- 
ment, may take their place by the side of the STUDENT'S HISTORIES 
of GREECE and ROME now in general use in all the best PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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* Among Serials for the educate d. there is first of all GOOD WORDS—a phenomenon of Periodical Literature— 







yu 


tu 


» phenomenon in its circulation of 150,000 a month, so that it is known wherever the English tongue is spoken, and was 
he first thing asked for by the Pitcairn Islanders from a ship that lately visited them—a phenomenon in that it gives for 
9 » the original thoughts, not only of men who are foremost in ‘the republic of letters, but numbers among 


ors those who are highest in rank, both in Church and State.” 


its 


From the Paper on Periodical Liter. ture read at the Dublin Church Congress, October, 1868, 





“GOOD WORDS ARE WORTH MUCH, AND COST LITTLE.”—JHerbert. 


GOO D 


Edited by 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, 


WorR iD S. 


D.D. 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY PART (the first of the New Volume). 


. DEBENHAM’S VOW. By the Author of * 
IV. The Hardwickes. 
. PAMPHLETS for the PEOPLE. 


. PEEPS at the FAR EAST. 


apes - 


Ironworker. 
6. PERCEIVING WITHOUT SEEING: 
a 
8. HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
The CAPTAIN'S WIFE. 
“ NOBLESSE OBLIGE :” 
to the Castle. 


The Duke of Argyll. 


9. 
10. 


A VISIT to IONA, and other Papers, by the | 


DUKE of ARGYLL, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 
1869, 








The Bishop of Oxford, 
HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY, a Series 


of Twelve Papers, by the Bishop of OXFORD, will 
appear in GQOD WORDS for Lstv, 


Norman Macleod, DD. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST, 
Twelve Papers, by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869, 





III, Lady Dorothea’s Boudvir. 


a Romance in Astronomy. 

The MAN WHO COULDN'T FEEL PAIN. 

By the Bishop of Oxford. 
By Florence Fields. 

an English Story of To-Day. 


a Series of | 
will | 


‘Barbara's History.” 


V. The Party at Strathellan House. 
3y the Dean of Canterbury. I. The Wants of Men in the Matter of Religion. 


By the Editor. I. 
A BALLAD of WAR. By Menella Bute Smedley. 
TOILING and MOILING. Some Account of our Working People, and how they live. 


Outward Bound. 


By William Gilbert. 
I. Elijah. 


By the Author of “ 


IV. The Latimer Family. 


' The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Tho DUTIES of a CITIZEN of a FREE 


State, a Series of Papers by the Right Hon. W. 
GLADSTONE, will appear in GOOD WORDS for see, 


Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
The Following Series of PAMPHLETS for 
the PEOPLE, by the Dean of CANTERBURY, will 
appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869, viz. :— 
The Wants of Men in the | Fanaticism and Supersti- 
Matter of Religion. tion. 
| Right Views of Life. Mosaicismand Christianity. 
| The Spirit of Protestant- |The Working People and 
|} ism, the Church, 
| The Sp‘rit of 
Catholicism, 
Things which need to be 
Kerormed. 





Roman 
Sense of Duty in Our Age. 
Lessons Lost upon Us, 








TOILING and MOILING ; Some Account of | The Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 


our Working People, and How they Live, by “GOOD 
WORDS " COMMISSIONER, will appear from month 
to month in GOUD WORDS for 1869, 


“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF 


| DEBENHAM’S VOW, the New Story, by 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, willappear in GOOD WORDS 
for 1869. 


Siupence Monthly, Illustrated. 


I, St. Hildegarde the Martyr. 


By “Good Words ” 


Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


Some Delusions we Cherish 


The Future of Christianity. | 


II. A. Day’s Work. III. A Pair of Friends, 


Commissioner. 1. The Merthyr 


By the Rev. C. Pritchard, late President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


I. Town and Castle. 


If. Pheebe’s Walk 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 


CHAPTERS on CHURCIL HISTORY, by 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, will appear in 
GOOD WORDS for L869, 


Charles Kingsley. 


LETTERS from the TROPICS, a Series 
of Papers, by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, will 
appear in GOOD WORDS for 1866. 








The Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
SHORT ESSAYS, by the Author of “ Friends 

in Council,” will appear in GOOD WORDS for 1869, 

The Author of “ Citoyenne J aoqueline © 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE, the New Story, by 
SARAH TYTLER, will appear in GOOD WORDS for 


) IS6y. 


THE MAN.”— Wordsworth. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
This Magazine, which was begun in November, has already attained a circulation second to scarcely any of the most popular Monthlies. It 
occupies a distinct field of its ovn—aiming as it does to supply such reading as young people can thoroughly enjoy, such as grown persons can also 
enjoy, and, above all, such as the two can enjoy together. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. (NOVEMBER). 
1, Madam How and Lady Why. By Charles Kingsley. 
a vo. 
Child World. By One of the Authors of 
Written for a Child.” 


* Poems 


3. At the Back of the North Wind. By George 
Mac Donald. | 
4. Johnny’ s Opinion of Himself. By the Author of 


“ John Halifax, 
. Lonely Jane. By Charles Camden. 
3. King George's Middy. By William 
Chapters 1.—III. 

. Tumbledown Towers. 
. Cockle Lockie’s Journey to Seacod Land, 
man Macleod, D.D., Editor. 

. The Bear of the Beech Wood. 

“ Hester Kirton.” 


a] 


By Matthew Browne. 
By Nor- 


en 


By the Author of 


Gilbert. | 


10. Fairyland. By One of the Authors of * Poems 
Written for a Child.” | 
ll. A Leaf out of Milly's Book. By the Author of 


* Nobody's Dog.” 


12. Finding when not Expecting. No. I. By the Editor. 
With One Hundred and Tweuty Illustrations by Hughes, Pettie, Zwecker, Sulman, Barnard, Wolf, Wiegand, Riviere, Gilbert, Dalziel, Houghton. 


CONTENTS OF PART IT, (DECEMBER). 
1. King George's Middy. By William Gilbert. Chaps. 
7.—VI. 
The Schooner. By One of the Authors of “ Poems 
Written for a Child.” 
. Cockie Lockie’s Journey to Seacod Land (con- 
cluded). By Norman Macleod D.D., Editor, 
. Lilliput Lectures. — By the Author * Lilliput 
Levée.” No. I. The World. 
. Hoity Toity, the Ouphe of the 
Camden. 
3. Madam How and Lady Why. 
No. I, Earthquakes. 
7. A Day in the Life of a Cat. 
sopher. 
8. Lessons from Russia, By W. R.S. Ralston. 
9. A Lump of Coal. By the Rey, H. Macmillan. 


2 


of 


a 


Wood. By Charies 


By Charlies Kingsley. 


By a Natural Philo- 


10, ‘The Boy in the Bush, I. Venus and Warrigal. By 
Edward Howe. 
11, Finding when not Expecting. No. Il. By the 


Editor. 


Fraser, Brewtnall, French, Mahoney, and others. 





CONTENTS OF PART UI. (JANUARY). 
1, At the Back of the North Wind. By George Mac- 
Donald. 
Madam How and Lady Why. 
» IIL, Volcanoes. 


By Charles Kingsley. 





3. Ice-Song. By One of the Authors of “Poems Writ- 

ten for a Child.” (VIL. and VILL 
4. King George's Middy. By William Gilbert. Chaps 
5. Talking Flowers. By the Author of » Child-World.” 
6, The Boy in the Bush. By Edward Howe. IL Upa 


Sunny Creek, 


7. The Ogre. By the Author of “ Fairy Facts.” 
8. The Leaf on the Ground. B 3y M. B. Smedley. 
%. The Boys of Axleford. By Charles Cs amden, I. 


Fibbing Bill. 

. The German Girl on St. Thomas’s Day. 

Author of * Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 

The Children of the Common, By a Natural Philo- 
sopher, 

. Lilliput Lectures, By the 

Levee.” No. I, The Sky. 

Finding when not Expecting. 


By the 


11. 


« Lilliput 
[Editor 
By th, 


12 Author of 


15. No. UL 


Among the Leading Contributions to this Magazine are:— 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
By NORMAN MACLEOD..... 
By MATTHEW BROWNE 
By H. B. TRISTRAM.. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 





MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. 
COCKIE LOCKIE’S ADVENTURES. 


The BOYS of AXLEFORD. 





By the Author of “ The Water Babies.” 
By tho Author of * 
LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of * Lilliput Levée.” 
NATURAL HISTORY for the YOUNG. 

AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By the Author of 


The Gold Thread.” 


* Dealings with the Fairies.” 


“GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG is sure of a large circulation in the thousands of families who already enjoy 


the genial, generous, and religious spirit of the long-established *Good Words.’ 
hed by a journal like this, which will drive out idleness and dullness, and i intre duce new, pleasant, 
z, aud the promise given by this first 





be banis 
ideas every month? The writers are first-class, the illustrations are very charming 
number is excellent."—Spectator of November 14. 


“A most excellent and enticing Magazine."—/% 


ul Mall Gazette of November 28. 





Who knows how many bad words may 


and fantastic 


STRAHAN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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